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The Conſtitution of eu- England CHURCHES, as 


ſettled by their Platform, may be fairly juſtiſied, 


from. Antiquity ; the Light of * Nature; Holy Serip- 


ture; and from the Nable and Excellent Nature” f 


the Conſtitution it ſelf. And laſtly from the Provi- 
. dence of GOD dignifying of t. 
1. The firſt demonſtration contains the voice of Anti- 

quity in the following Chapters. 9 0 


— 


To diſtribute the whole Chriſtian ra into three Parts 
may ſerve 0 raiſe a clearer light, and male a brighter” 
aſpect in this Ei. | EST LIME & 25 


years of chriſtianity, which may be accounted - _ 


Z. % . e arb 
HE firſt diviſion contains the firſt three hundred 
j the moſt refined and pureſt time, both as td 


faith and manners, that the chriſtian church 
has been honoured with ; for that within this: 


ſpace, is contained the miniſtry of the apo/tles and hohe 
evangeliſts, and other eminent perſons authorized byt 


them; and ſuch others who. ſucceeded in office-truit) 
through the ſeveral ages, within the ors before named. 
This was the time of an immenſe e 


uſion of the Spirit; 
of God upon the world, when there was ſuch a flux 
and inundation of the waters from the ſanQuaryyy 
mentioned, Zzek. 47. This was the age of miracles 3 
a time of extraordinary gifts, and when grace and true 
piety was in the greateſt elevation. Chriſtian neligion 
was now a dangerous buſineſs ;, every man that k 
it up, lays down his life, honor and fortune at ſtake 3 
he that owns Chriſt, muſt bid defiance to all the cele- 
brated deities of the Roman empire; and thereby run 
counter to the religion of the imperial court. So that 


rationally we may expect to fad the churches , 
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Chrift in the pureſt capacity they were ever in; in all 
points, both of principles and practice. 'That what- 
ever their government. was if they. continue the ſame. 
from the days of the apoſtles, we may fairly conclude it 
to be authentic, and agreeable with their grand and 
original copy. It is moſt apparent, that the ' churches 
in thoſe ages, were under too good an influence inter- 

- nally, and the eye of too direful a guard, externally to 
prevaricate with God, in the known principles of their 
order, any more than in their faith, tho' they were not 
without errors. Two or three hundred years, is a 
long time in the world, to keep up our conſtant mode, 
and cuſtom, either in religious or civil affairs amongſt 
men, who are ſo inclined to err, and apt to change 
their faſhions; Nam eſt Natura haminum Movitatir Avi- 

da. That for the churches through thoſe many ages 
and in their ſeveral communities, to agree in their dif- 
cipline amongſt themſelves; and not eſſentially to differ 
from thoſe churches that were truly apoſtolical, invin- 
cibly infers, that their original was divine. But this 

will appear more plainly when we have made and 
 Mniſhed-our/farvey, 7 r 
2. The ſecond grand diviſion of time, contains the 
ſpace of the next twelve hundred years, downward, 
more or leſs: within which circuit is included the com- 
mentement, and progreſs of a direful apoſtacy, both as 
to worſhip, and government? in the churches. Some 
ſymptoms, of theſe things were riſing within the former 
diviſion of time; but in this they grew a great pacg, 
an to that degree, that the chriſtian world became a 
Notorious apoſtate. For as we have it in the idea of 
the reformation,'the great Lord of time allowed a ſpace, 
wearing the denomination of time, times, and half a 
time: or in plainer expreſſions, twelve hundred and 
ſixty years; in which ſpace, all the effects of a horrible 
apoſtacy made a very Gehennen of that which was called 
chriſtendom. And fays Dr. Owen, (in his preface, to 
the inquiry, into the original of the churches) Ambros 


9 


jcdzed, that it was the pride, or ambition of the doc- 


ters of the church, which introduced the alteration in 
its order. And moreover ſays the Dr. ſomewhat after 
this manner, viz, © The ambition of church rulers, / 
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in the fourth and fifth centuries openly proclaim 


© it ſelf to the ſcandal of · the chriſtian religion; 794 


that their intereſt lead them to a deviation from the 
order and diſcipline of thechurch according to its firſt. 
c. inſtitutionꝰ: For that the directions given about it in 
ſcripture, make it a matter ſo weighty in itſelf, and 
attended with {6 many diſſiculties, it being laid under 
ſuch ſevere interdictions of lordly power, or ſeeking 
either ot wealth or dignity ; that It's no pleaſant thing- 
to fleſh and blood, to engage in the conduct, and o- 
verſight:of Chriſt's volunteers to bear with their man- 
ners; to exertiſe patience towards them in all their in- 
firmistet and in all their weaknefles, to continue a 
high valuation for them, as the flock of God, which 
he hath purchaſed with his on blood: All this re- 
quires abundance of ſelf denial; and if ſo, then it's no- 
wonder, that many of their prelates were willing gra- 
dually to extricate themſelves out of this uneaſy condi · 
tion; and embrace all opportunities of introducing a- 
nother order into the churches, that might tend more 
to the exaltation of their own power and dignity. And 
this was done accordingly; for the biſhops by their ar- 
bitrary rules ſhared the flock of Chriſt amongſt them 
ſelves, and that without the conſent of the people, as 
though they had conquered: them by the ſword. . For 
thus they divide the ſpoil. This biſhop ſay they, ſhall - 


have ſuch a ſhare and number of them under his pow- ©- 
er; and that other biſhop thalt have ſo many; and fo - 


far ſhall the jurifdition-oFone extend, and fo far ano - 


ther; that they ſoon canton out the whole Roman em- 


pire under à few patriarchs and head men. Theſe 
things were the ſubject of their decrees and laws, which 
( thoſe of Chriſt's being thrown by) were now 
become à rule for the churches. But yet neither did 
the biſhops long keep within thoſe bounds and limits, 


which their more modeſt ambition had at firſt preſcrib- 


ed unto them; but went on, and took occaſion from 
theſe beginnings to contend amongſt themſelves about 
preeminency, dignity, and power: In which conteſt, 
the bilhop of Rome, at length remained maſter of. the 
field; and ſo Rome obtained the ſecond conqueſt of the 
world. And then his holinefs the head of it came te 
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ride admiral of all the Seer ; and then ſoon became lord 
of heaven and earth by the ſame rule of Noc which 
brought him to his high truſt. Hence 
ery. What can't wakeful ambition, learning & 
fraud do, if joyntly agreed, at — the greateſt trea - 
ſures bequeathed to mankind; eſpecially when che 
world is generally gotten into a ſleepy fit? 
3. Towards the latter end of this ſpace of time be- 
gan a glorious reformation. Many famous perſons, 
memorable in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, being moved by the 
ſpiric of God, and according to holy writ, lead the way 
in the face of all danger; ſuch has Wicklif,, who apen - 
ly decryed the pope, as the very antichriſt.z in the 
fourteenth century, and others. in that age. Andin' 
the next century Martin Luther purſued the reforma- 
tion with great boldneſs, reſolution and conſtancy; this 
is that famous Luther, ſays my author, of whom they” 
who acknowledge the leaft, muſt yet make as much as 
Dr. More makes of him ; for ſaith the Der. ©. I cannot 
« think ſo very highly of Luther as ſome do; and yet 
think him to have been a very happy inſtrament in 
the hand of God, for the good af chriſtendom a- 
*.gainft the horrid enormities of the papal hyrarchy. 
© And though he might not be allowed to be theElias, » 
the conductor and chariot of Iſrael, as ſome have 
© {tiled him; yet | think at leaſt he might be account- 
ed a faithful poſtilion in that chariot, who was well 
©.accoutred with his wax boots, oiled coat, and hood; 
© and whe turned the horſes noſes into a direct wa 
© from Babylon toward the city of God; and held on 
© good round trot, through thick and thin, not car- 
© ing to beſpatter others in this high fogg, as he him- 
« ſelf was finely beſpattered by others: About which 
time Zuinglius, Oecclampadius, Melancthon and other 
chriſtian heroes alſo liſted into the ſame quarrel, and 
iſ with great bravery and ſelf denial went forward with - 
| the reformation. Vet after the endeavours of ſuch men, 
and others without number, through - ſeveral. ages 
dowaward ; the churches, which are called reformed, 
7 attained to a very imperfect reformation, asDr. Increaſe 
ö Mather ſays. And the defect has not been ſo much in 
doctrine, as in worthip and dilcgline, And notwich- 
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ſtanding fays the Dr. in this: reſpe& alſo, ſome churches 


have gone beyond others. Now to come to what 
I aim at; theſe churches in New-England, as to their 


onder and diſcipline have ſurpaſſed all churches of the 
reformation. And under the head of diſcipline, it 
ſeems to me; that Chriſt the captain of ſalvation, has 
given out his word to theſe churches, as to his troops 
coming up in the reer of time; and his word of com- 


mand is, —as you were; make good the old front; or 


lace your ſelves in that regimental order, which the 
primitive churches were in, whilſt they march't under 
my banners, and'encountred the devil in their heathen 
perfecuters for the firſt three hundred years. For 
that the churches in Neu- England; and the primitive 


churches are eminently parallel in their government. 


Thoſe firſt ages of the church it is certain were many 


times much annoyed with many peſtilent and damna- 
ble hereſies; and many uſages in worſhip, too ſuper- 


ſtitious crept in amongſt them; yet they continued in 
the conſtitution of their church order very uniform and 
apoſtolical; and it is very obe ious that theſe churched 
in this wilderneſs, in the eſſentials of governchent; are 
every way parallel to them. 4:2 

1 ſhall repreſent this buſineſs by a collection bf pa- 
rellel notes out of ſeveral . authors of unqueſtionable 


veracity; and ſhall principally follow the gnidance of 


one who has concealed his name; and ſtiles his trea- 
tiſe, An inquiry into the conſtitution, diſcipline, unity 
* and worſhip of the primitive churches.” This author 
in bis 2 gives this fair account of his doings ; fays 
he, w 

the. genuine, and unqueflionably authentic wtitings - of 
hoſe ages ; meaning ſuch as writ in, or of the three 

firſt centuries of chriſtianity. And ſays he, I have 

been every way honeſt and unbiaſt. And being well- aſ- 

ſured of his fidelity; I ſhall cadeavour to imitate his 

faithfulneſs, in tranſcribing what I find in him ſuiting 

my preſent purpoſe. And I ſhall be well and fuffict- 

ently furniſhed when I have laid before the reader the 

notion which the ancients had of the church in its con- 

ſtituent parts both of officers and people, with the ſe- 
veral authoritics, powers, rights, immunities and pre- 


at I have written I have wholly collected out. of 


( 8:3] 
rogatives belonging unto each. And if we find that 
the primitive churches in their order- and diſcipline; 
did exactly agree in the eſſentials of government; with 
the churches in New-England; we may rationally then 
conclude that if they were apoſtolical, ſo are ve. 
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f the churc. 
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2. 


O paſs over all other obſervations, the moſt uſual 
and common acceptation of the word church, of 
{ which we muſt chiefly treat, is that of a particular 
5 church; which confiſts of a ſociety of chriſtians, meet- 
ing together in one place, under their proper paſtors, 
for the performance of religious worſhip, and the exer- 
| ciſing of chriſtian diſcipline. This deſc; ;ption of a 
church is agreeable with the Idiom both of ſcripture. 
''F and antiquity. Thus Tertullian, who livid about the 
| * endoof the ſecond century, gives us an account of the 
| ftate, order and worſhip of the churches. .( Apol. ad 


rg. g. g. g. o o 


= Gen. Cap. 39.) The deſcription of a church he firſt 
=_ lays down in theſe words, viz. Corpus ſumus de. Conſci? 
bh entia Religionis, et Diſcipline Unitate, et Spei Fœdere. 
N We are a body united in the conſcience of religion, or 
. for the conſciencious obſervation of the duties of re- 
ligion; by an agreement in diſcipline, and in a cove- 
nant of hope. For whereas ſuch a body, or religious 
ſociety could not be united but by a covenant; he calls 
| it a covenant. of hope, becauſe the principal reſpect 
1 therein was had unto the things hoped for. This re- 
; ligious body, or ſociety thus united by covenant, 
did meet together in the ſame aſſembly, or con- 
8 gregation. For ſays he, Corpus ſumus, Coimus in Cetum, 
ot Congregationem ut ad Deum, c. We are a body, 
if and meet in an aſſembly, and congregation, to offer up 
| | our prayers unto God, and attend the duties of the 
[| 


] 


chriſtian religion. So 1reneus alſo in the ſecond cen- 
[| tury, tells us, That ſome of the brethren, and ſometimes 
(| the whols church of ſome certain place, —by faſting and 
prayer have raiſed the dead. Thus our own platform 
| agrees in ſenſe with the opinion of the ancients, PL. 


allel, in the eſſentials of order, between the 
| churches, and thoſe of this country. | 


a 3” * 


Gb. 2. Seck. s. A congregational church, is by the inſtitution 
of Chriſt, 4 part of ' the militant church, conſiſting of 8 


eompany of ſaints by calling, united into one by an 
holy covenant, &c. But as to the independency, or real 


diiſtinction between church and church ; this will more 


clearly appear in what follows. Therefore 1 ſhall pro- 
ceed to conſider the conſtituent parts of a ee 


: divided, 


1. Into the people who compoſed che body of the 
church, called the elect, or the called and ſanttified by 
the will of God; and ſometimes they are called the 
brethren, becauſe of their brotheriy love, &. 

2. Into thoſe perſons who were ſet apart for office, 
or for a pecyliar and eccleſiaſtical improvement. And 
each party under this diftribution, had their par- 
ticular immunities and employments. And under 
theſe heads, I {hall confine the diſcourſe to a parallel in 
the eſſentials in government or church order, betweeks | 
the churches of Chriſt in the firſt ages of chriſtianity, 
and the churches of New: England, as . by their 
platform. "off: ee 


— 


SHALI 1 to diſtribute * enumerate "the 
operations and immunities of the churches. 
1. With relation to the peculiar acts of the officers, 
2. The peculiar acts of the laity, or fraternity. 
3. The joynt acts of them both; as performing the 


work and buſineſs of an organick church, or Sante 


corporation. And, 
4. I ſhall laſtly make ſome abſervacious upon the 


union of diſtinct churches, by acts of ſiſterly fellowſhip 


or communion. © And herebyT ſhall 2 at che par- 


primitive 


1. The peculiar acts of the officers or ho Under 
this head might be conſidered the. functions of every 


particular order, and degree of the elergy; which we 


may ſay were according to the pureſt * but 
Gree, viz, biſhops, Prien. Ar n. 
II . $12 
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church, as Origen thinks. | 


6 


N 


I hall principally conſider tie biſnop as che thief officer 
in truſt and Uignity, in the primitive church. And in 


order to it, 


1. In gereral obſerve, that though there were ſome [ 
diſtinctions in point of a tetular dignity and degree be- 


tween a biſhop and preſbyter ; yet they were really e- 


qual in order, and in the nature of their truſt. For 
that in an eccleſiaſtical ſenſe, biſhop and preſbyters are 
ſynonimous terms, ſetting foi th the ſame office; and 


| Eipnify no more but an elder, a paſtor, ruler, or over- 


ſeer of a church. Ignatius calls the apoſtles themſcives 
the preſbyters of the church; and Theodoret renders 
the reaſon of the appellation, for faith he, The holy 


_ © ſcriptures called the chief men of Hrael, the ſenate or 
n elderſhip.” Nι Dit. And indeed according to the 


apoſtle himſelf,: preſbyters, or elders, and biſhops, ave 
7 terms of office; and of equal ſignification. As 
in Tit. i. 5,7. For this cauſe let I thee in Crete, that 
thou ſhouldefl-----ordain elders. Fur a biſbop -muft be 
pla meleſs, as the fleward of God, cc. 58 
In this diſcourſe I ſhall repreſent the biſhop in the 
fenſe of the primitive churches, as head and chief offi- 
cer of the church; for according to Cyprian, there was 


dut one biſhop; ſtrictly fo called, in a church at a time, 


though at the ſame time there were many elders or 
preſbyters in the ſame church; and the biſhop in a pe- 


_enliar manner was related to his flock, as a paſtor to 
lis ſheep and a parent to his children. Cyp. Epilt. 38. 


$ 1.p. 90. And the titles of this ſupream church of- 
ficer, are moſt of them reckoned up in ane place, in 
p. Epiſt. 96. viz. Biſhop, paſtor, preſidęent, gover- 
nor, ſuperintendant or prieſt. _ And this officer is he, 
which in the Revelation, is called, The angel of 1 


. * 


2. We may conſider more diſtinctly, the object | of 


iis care, or the dimenſions of the biſhops dioceſs. Its 


very obvious, that this great and ſuperior officer, as has 


deen faid ;- bad but one church under his paſtoral care. 


Fhc dioceſſes government or dominion of theſe reve- 


gend prelates, are never (according to antiquity) ſaid jo 


contain churches, in the plural, but only a church, in 


the ſingular number. ud the biſhop was uſually 
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called the biſhop of this or that church. As Tertullian 
faith, Polyrarp was ordained biſſibp of the church of 


Smytna, &c. And moreover it is accurately to be 


obſerved, that the meſt frequent word uſed to denomi-· 
nate the extent of the biſh to ſet out the limit 


care, or 
of his divceſs, was that of a pariſti. 80 in-the ſynodi- 
cal epiſtle of Irenæus to Victor. The biſhopricks of 
Afia are called parſhies: and in the hiſtory-of Enſebiiis,. 


the word is ſo applied in ſeveral Hundred places. It's 
very ufual there to read of biſhops of this and that 


pariſh, As the biſhop of the parith in Alexandria, the 


biſhop of the pariſh in Epheſus, and in Corinth, & e. 


For that the word Paroikia, which we render pariſh, - 
ſignifies houſing, or living together. And ir ordinary 


and civil ufe, it notes a village, fmalt town, or part of a 


town, of people or perfons dwelling together. And 
in a church ſenſe it 'agnifles a competetit number of 
chriſtians dwelling near together, and having one 


biſhop, paſtor or miniſter, or more, ſet over them; 


with whom they meet at one time or place, to worſhip 


and ferve God. So that pariſh in this ſenſe, is the 


ſame with a particular church or congregation, And 


this is plainly agreable with the ſenſe, cuſtom and plar- 
form of New-England churches.  oþ | 


3. That the biſhops dioceſs exceeded not the bound 


of a pariſh, or a {mall town, or part of à town, is very 
evident from the following demonftrations, according ts 
antiquity. | 1 $4.3 Lows: Ir Sect 

Demon ſt. 1. For that all the people of à dioceſt did 
every Sunday, meet together in one place, to celebrate 
divine ſervice. Ius faith Jui Martyr, (Abal. 2 . 
98.) All affemble together in one place, where the 
biſhop preaches, and prays. ane EIS T A 

Demonſt. 2. The biſhop liad but one alter, or eom- 


munion- table in his diocefs, at which His whole flock: * 


received the ſacrament from him. There is but one 
alter ſays Ignatius (Epift. ad Phila. p. 4) as there is 
but one biſhop. 80 ſays Cyprian, ve celebrate the f- 
grament; the whole brotherhood being preſent. Aud 
thus it was in Juſtin Martyrs days. Fhe biſhops Whole 
dioceſs met together on Sunday, v!ken the biſhop gave 


them the cuchariſt. 
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Demon . 3. All the people of a dioceſs were preſent 
at church cenſures; as Origen deſcribes an offender, as 
appearing before the whole church. In Mat. Tom. 13. 
Pag. 133. vol. 1. So Clemens Romanus calls the cenſures 
of the church, the things commanded by- the mul- 
titude. | 


s 


Demonft. 4. No offenders were reſtored again to 


the churches peace, without the knowledge and con- 


| ſent of the whole dioceſs; they were to plead their 


cauſe before the whole people, &c. | h 
Demonſt. 5. Whes the biſhop of a church was dead, 


all-the people of that church met together in one 
Place to chuſe a new biſhop. So Sabinus was choſen 
biſhop of Emetria, by the ſuffrage of all the brother- 
hood. The whole dioceſs of the biſhops did meet to- 
gether to manage church affairs. Thus when the 
ſchiſm of Feliciſſimus, in the biſhoprick of Carthage was 


to be debated, it was to be done according to the will 


of the people, and by the conſent of the laity. And 
when there were ſome hot diſputes about the reſtitution 
of the lapſed, Cyprian promiſed his whole dioceſs, that 
all thoſe things ſhould be examined before them, and 
judged by them. So that from the premiſes, it is very 
evident, that that dioceſs cannot polfibiy be more than 
one ſingle congregation ; nor that church more than a 
congregational church, where all the people and mem- 
bers of that church meet together at one time, and in 


one place to pray together, to receive the ſacrament to- 
gether; aſſiſt at church- cenſures together, and diſpatch 
church affairs together. And it is very apparent, that 


this was the method and way of the primitive churches, 
according to the preceeding obſervatiuns. And Neu- 
England churches harmonize exactly in their common 


practice, as tho' they had taken their directions from 


4. The biſhops duty, or the ſeveral particular oper- . 
ations of his honourable office, were ſuch as theſe, viz. - 


preaching. of the word, praying with his people, ad- 
miniftririg the ſacraments, taking care of the poor, 
ordaining of miniſters, governing his flock, excommu- 
nicating of offenders, and abſolving of penitents. In 


a word, whatever can be eomprized under thoſe three 
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general heads of preaching, worſhip and governmeoe, _ _ 
were parts of the biſhops function and office. And . 
this alſo is very agreable with our platform: Cap. 10. 
Sex. 8. The power whith Chriſt hath committed 10 be 
elders, is to feed and rule the church of God, Ke. 


| : C H/A P. IV. 1 
The Prerogatives, or Peculiar Immunities of the Laity. 
12 fraternity or body of the people had ſeveral 
high immunities inherent in them; and exerciſed 
by them as a church. As, | | 
1. Voting and giving their ſuffrage, for the admiſſion. 
and cenſure of members. To this purpoſe before. 
2. The electing their own officers. For when a pariſh, 
or biſhoprick Was vacant through the death of the in- 
cumbent,the members of that pariſh met in - church. 
to chooſe a fit perſon for his ſucceſſor ; to whom they 
might commit the care and government of the church. - | 
When Alexander was choſen biſhop of Jeruſalem, it 
was by cumpulſion or choice of the members of that 
church. And ſo in the church of Rome when: 
their biſhop was deceaſed ; all the people met in the 
church to chooſe a ſucceſſor. Euſeb. Lib. 6. cap. 28. 
Though it is certain that after ſome time the aſpirin 
clergy rob'd the people of this as well- as of other of 
their rights. As it is well repreſented by a late warthy 
anomelous author, writing de Ordinatione,..p. 30. Cre- 
ſcente Paulatim Cleri Poteſtate ad ſe magis indies, &c. ; 
The power of the clergy gradual'y increa: ing, they dai» | 
took; 


ly drew more new rights to themſebves, which they 


from the people; thinking that the dignity which they 


had obtained, was not ample enough, if the people had 
any ſhare with them in elections. Therefore at length 
ſnatch or take the whole buſineſs into their own hands; 
the people through their ſupine negligence not much 
oppoſing of them. Yet that the people might be huſht 
into quiet (with much grace) they grant them the fa- 

vor of beggars, viz. Poſtulare 3 to aſk for an officer. 

But this plundering of the churches falls within the 

ſecond grand divifion of time, Net within the fir 
three hundred years. * 7 | ; 
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3. Of approbating of ordination, All the people 
were coſulted; and none were admitted into holy 
orders without tlieir approbation. As we are aſſure 


by Cyprian (Epict. 33.) who tells us it was his conſtant * 
_ cuſtom, in all ordinations to conſult his people, and 


with their common counſel to weigh the merit of every 
candidate of the ſacred orders. 

4. Of depoſing of their own officers che way. Pag. 
96. Sect. 2. For if their biſhops proved ſcandalous 
4 wicked in life; heretical and apoſtates from the 
faith, the churches had power to degrade and depoſe 

then, and chooſe others in their room. There is a 
peculiar example of this kind in a letter from the church *. 
of Rome to the church of Corinth, written by Clemens . 
Romanus, Euſeb. Lib. 3. Cap. 14. upon which Dr. 
Owen makes this obſervation, viz. That the Churth of 
Corinth was fallen into a ſinful exceſs in the depoſition c 
their elders, whom the church of Rome judge te have pre- 


feed among ft them laudably. But yet in the whole epiſtle- 


the church of Corinth is no where reproved, for aſſumin g 
an authority to themſelves which did not belong to them. 
It ſeems what Cyprian afterwards affirmed, was then 
acknowledged, namely, that the right of chooſ ng the 
worthy, and refecting the unworthy was in the body of the , 


peeple. But the Corinthian church is ſeverely reproved 


for the abuſe of their liberty and power, State of churches, . 
p- 94. Alto when two Spaniſh biſhops were depoſed 
by their churches, that the ſaid churches might not 
ſcem to act by a power which belonged not to them; 
they ſent into Africa to ſeveral biſhops to know their 
judgment therenpon, who being convened in a ſynod 
(Anno. Dem. 258.) whereof Cyprian was preſident; 
they commended, and approved their proceedings; 
aſſuring them it was according to the divine law, which 


was expreſs, that none but thoſe that were holy and 


blameleſs, ſhould approach God's alter; that it they 
had continued to have communicated with their pro- 
phane biſhops, they would have been acceſſary to their 
guilt and villany and would have contradicted thoſe, 
examples, and commands in fcripture, which obliged 
a people to ſeparate from wicked, and ungodly miniſters, 


that they had not acted irregularly | in What they 
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had done; Goes the people had the thief - in 

chooſing worthy biſhops, ſo alſo of refuſing'thoſe who 

were unworthy. And many other ꝓaſſages there are in 
that epiſtle which flatly aſſert the peoples power of 
depoſing ſcandalous biſhops. Let where the churches 
were aflpciated to render their action more ungueſtian- 
able, they had aſſiſtanet from others: but yet the power 
is plainly acknowiedged to be inherent in the cburgh. 
Epiſt. 68. dud 5% F. 1. 2. 3. p. 200. Theſe 
miſes are very harmonious with the conftitution of t 
churches. Platy. C. 10. Set. 5. 6. The power which 
is granted by Chriſt to the bady of is FO _ 
brotherhood is a prerogative. 

1. In chuſiag their own officers: 
2. In the «Amiſfion, and cenſures of their e = 
"_ And, | 
3. In caſe an elder offaud inearrigibly Gr. 28 they 
* power to call him to office; ſo they have power 
according to. order to remove him — his 3 ler 45 
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3. E come nextly — 3 zaum os: of 
| officers and people, earryiag on, as an - 
ganic body. And theſe peculiarly; reer de the Giſbi- 
pline, and good government of che church, And the 
miniterial truſt (preciſely conſidered) vas ſole y dexal- 
ved on the officers ; yet ſtill che fraternity ſi od in . 
ted in, and poſſeſſed of a ſhare in the juridical part e 
vernment, the whole church in ordinary caſes were, * : 
Judges which compoſed the eccletafiical ronfiiery., Ho 
_ 'that the power of the keys was ſa lodged besh in Ahe 
biſhops and people, as chat each had a ſhare to eker iſe 
and improve in joynt acts of zudicature, and thus the 
elergy and laity conjunctiy made up that ſuprama equrt 
which was in every pariſh, where all church offengeps 
were tried, and when found guilty, 3 
c eondemned. That the laity did exerciſe judicaal pur J 
in the church, is further evident from ſeveral 8 - 1 
nies. As in that of Clement Remanus.. (FH. 4. Ad 
Corinth, p. 69.) where he grit: Wh, will fay according - | 
to the — of Moſes. F ſeditions, contentions,: and 
4 ſchiſms are * becauſe of me, 1 will depart,” 
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| Iwill go whither ſoever you pleaſe, and 1 vill dl 
hat pball be injoyned me by the people, ſo the church of 
4 


Chri be in peace. So Origen diſcribes a' criminal, ap- 
pearing before the whole church. In Mat. Tom. 13. 
O prian, when ſome had committed ſome great miſde- 

es, profeſſes himſelf not a ſufficient judge, but 
they ought to be tryed by all the people, Epiſt. 28. p. 


64. And to the ſame purpoſe, he writes of other de- 
linquents; viz. That ſuch matters ſhould be adjufted ac. p 

i.) = cording to the arbitrament, and common council of the peo- 1 
ple. And that the lapſed in admitting them to communion, 0 
bould plead their cauſe before the clergy, and before all the * 
people. And concerning ſuch matters he writes to the 8 
people, that when it ſbould pleaſe God to reftore peace te * 
he church, and reduce him from exile, then the caſe of the | 
gelinguents ſhould be examined in their preſence, and accor- La 

ding to their judgment. And Cyprian writes in another 2 

place, that all things were debated in common amongſt ſo 
them. And that whoever was excommunicated it was f 

by the ſuffrages of the people. And though the elders 2 , 
were principally concerned, in preparing caſes for the 2 
Churches cognizance; yet its plain that the deciſive ſuff- * 
rage was (in part) the prerogative of the people. To a x 

"this purpoſe we have an inſtance in ſome that joyned ** 

in the ſchiſm of Novatus ; who being ſenſible of their as? 


fault, came in to the preſbytery, and deſired the church- 
es peace; the preſbytery accepted their ſubmiſſion, and 
propoſed it to the whole church, who readily embra- 
: eed it. Now it is to be obſerved, that agrecably with 
the fore-cited practice of the primitive churches, our 
ov platform has decided the queſtion concerning the 
ſubject, and exerciſe of governinent, Platf. C. 10. Sect. 
"x1. The. ordinary power of government belongs 
only to the elders 3 and power of privilege remaineth. 
with the brother-hood, (as the power of judgment in 
matters of cenſure, and power of liberty in matters of 
liberty) thence it follows, that in an organic church, and 
right adminiſtration, all church acts proceed after the 
manner of a mixt adminiſtration, ſo that no church 
ct can be conſummated, or perfected without the cos 
ſent of both. | | 
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4. T Stall nextly conſider the fellow ſhip and com- , 
1 munion' that diſtiaft churches had and held one 
with ane ESSE he TC ETD l 
It is very obvious by this time, (arid he muſt blind” 
his own eyes that won't ſee it) that the primitive 
churches (according to the account we have of their 
regiment for the firſt three hundred years from 
Chriſt) were diſtinct, political bodies ; and neither di- 
ocœſan, national, provincial-nor claſſical, but properly 
congregational churches. And as ſuch, were perfect | 
and compleat ſocietiesincorporate 3 ſo. that they had a | 
power, and capacity of carrying on all church-work 
within themſelves, and wanted not ta borrow, gr re- | 


o 


ceive from others, for the ſupport of their being, and 
ſo were independent. Yet conſidering they were in- 
perfect in their matter, and therefore to help for- 
ward their well-being, wanted the advantage of all good. 
means; with the influence of che grace, love, knowledge, 
experience, wiſdom, and counſel of each other; ſo they | 
were dependent, and became mutually officious, and 1 
accountable each to ether: ſomewhat after the manner, 8 
as Mr. ker diſtinguiſhes on the independency, aud f 
dependency of goſpel churches. Pol. Lib. 2. Chap. | 
3. Says he, independency implies two things. Either, | 
I. An abſolute ſupremacy, oppoſed to | ſubordinatian ; ' | 
and fo a particular church is not independent, it being ac- | 
countable to civil government, c. And alſo to the conſos® | 
ciation of churches, Or, PS 3 
2. Inde pendency fignijiet a ſufficiency in its kind, for 
the attainment of its end. And in this ſenſe, indetendency 
is oppoſed to imperfection: And if we take it thus, then a | 
particular ahurch may be ſaid to be independent, it being f 
Sufficient to attain the end it was inſtituted fer ; it having ' 
compleat power, when rightly conflituted, to exerciſe all 
the ordinances of Cad. And thus we And, that the primi- | 
tive churches in this ſenſe were independent churches d 
that is, every particular church had a ſufficient right and” | 
power, without the concurrence and autherity of any other. 
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church, to carry on the worſhip of Cod, and exerciſe of diſ- 

cipline in their diſtin focitey. And yet as they were 

parts of the univerſal church, held themſelves obliged- to 

ſuitable communion. And for the ſupport of unity, love, and 

concord among jt them, and to adviſe about their common | 

circumſtances and condition; and alſo to regulate their ec- 3 
cleſiaſtical affairs within their general limits, for their v2 
mutual advantage ; did therefore form themſelves into ſy- | 
nodical aſſemblies, and were governed in common by them ; | 
for that their ſynodical decrees,canons or inſtitutions, were | 
accounted obligatory to all the churches, who had their re- ; 
prefentatives in the ſynads, For indeed to what purpoſe ; 
elſe did they draw up their reſolves, but for the good and ] 
benefit of the whole community. And it would have been 

very fruitleſs to have made weariſome journeys, with 
great ſt and pains to determine ſuch things, as- they { 
judged expedient for the churches well-being ; if after all, : 
118 it were indifferent whether they were obeyed or no: or 1 

il 'F that when the whole was agreed, ſome ſhould reluft, and 
1 remonſtrate and eſpecially when things were fairly ſett- ; 
| led by a zoynt ſuffrage in ſynods, ſome ſmall ſet of wiſe. 
„ men ſhould hold themſelves wiſer than whole ſynods ; and q 
1 afterward ſhould of their un heads in their mere private {. 
Wy apartments ſet forward new ſchemes, which in itſelf is fi 
| 41 diforderly, and a way to keep the churches conſtantly fluc- 2 
N tuating, and wreſtleſs like the unſtable ocean. And indeed, * 
1 con ſidering the regularity, wiſdom and union, in ſynodical 5 
i 1 ſetilements, whilſt that all ſorts of perſons intereſted, both ti 
+ | officers and people having had their full liberty in debates, A 
| 1 and their free votes and ſuffrages, in drawing up the de- FI 
. crees and ſettlements; it is a bold intruſion, and little ty 
114 better than defying and trampling under foot the unity, 0, 
. love, honor and authority of the churches, to run counter C 
with fynedical ſettlements, till they are fairly repealed by m 
| | the like power which made the ſettlements. And thus m 
1 | we come to conſider the members of the ſynods of the & 
N primitive churches. | | ww. 
Il „And theie were biſhops, preſbyters, deacons, and be 
118 deputed lay-men, in behalf of the. people of their re- pe 
40 ſpective churches. At a great ſynod at Antloch, which we 

i condemned Paulus Samoſatents, there were preſent bi- 

i hops, preſbyters, deacons, and the church of God; that 
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is lay-men, who repreſented the people of their ſeveral 


churches. Euſeb. I. 7. cap. 30. Alfo when the-hereſie 
of the Montanifts, was fixed and preached, the faithful 
in Aſia met together ſeveral times to examine it, and 


upon examination condemned it. Eu/eb. lib. 5. cap. 16. 
arthage, 


Alſo there being ſome heats in the church o 
about the reſtitution of the lapſed, Cyprian, biſhop of 


that church, writes from exile, That there ſhould be 


convened a ſynod of biſhops, and of the laity, who had 
ſtood firm through the perſeeution, to conſult about, 
and determine their affairs. Epift. 14. And moreover 
at a great ſynod held at Carthage, Anno 258. there were 
preſent eighty-ſeven' biſhops, together with preſby- 


ters and deacons, and 2 great part of the laity. Apud 


Cpyri. P. 443. : | 
The principles of the churches in New-England, aſ- 


ſerting the-right of the people in ſynodical meetings, 
ſet down in the chapter concerning ſynods. 


is filly 
Platf. And the practice of theſe in harmony with the 


8 churches has been all along agreeable to it. 


n the laſt ſynod which was ih New-England, in the 


year 1679. Some churches ſent only tkeir elders with- 


out Geir brethren, with which the ſynod was ſo far un- 


ſatisfied, as that they would not allow thoſe. paſtors to 


fit with them, until they had prevailed with their 
churches to ſend brethren alfo; being very tender of ad- 


miting any thing, that ſhould look like the infringement 


of that liberty and priviledge, which does by the inſti- 


tution of Chriſt belong to the brotherhood in particu- 
Dr. Mather's Order. 9. I. T ſhall. 


lar churches. 
conclude this head or demonſtration with theſe weigh- 
ty and ſolemn words of the learned and famous Mr. 


Oakes, præſident of the college, in his election ſermon. 


Confider (ſays he) what will be the end of receding, or 
making of a defeCtion from the way of church govern- 
ment cftabliſhed amongſt us. I profeſs that I look up- 


on the diſcovery and ſettlement of the congregational 
way, as the boon, the gratuity, the largneſs of divine 


bounty, which the Lord graciouſly beſtowed on this 
people, that followed him into this wilderneſs, and who 


were ſeperated from their brethren. "Thoſe good peo- * 


ple who came over had more love, zeal, and affectio - 
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nate defire of communion with God, in pure worſhip 
and ordinances, and did more in order to it, than 0- 
thers ; and the Lord did more for them than for wy 
people in the world, in ſhewing them the pattern o 
his kouſe, and the truer ſcriptural-way of church go- 
vernment and adminiſtrations. God was certainly in 
a more than ordinary way preſent with his ſcrvants, in 
laying of our foundations; and in ſettling church-order, 
according to the will and appointment of Chriſt, Con- 
ſider what will be the ſad itlue of revolting from the 
way fixed on to one extreme or to another, whether 
it be-to preſbyterianiſm or browniſm. *. As for the 
preſbyterians, it muſt be acknowledged, that there are 
amongſt them, as pious, learned, ſober, orthodox men, 
as the world affords; and that there is as much of the 
power of godlineſs among that party, and of the ſpirit 
of the good old puritans, as among any people in the 
world. And as for the ways ot their church govern- 
ment, it muſt be confeſſed, that in the day of it, it was a 
great ſtep to reformation. The reformation in king Ed- 
ward's days,was a blefled work ; and the reformation of 
Geneva andScotland,was then a larger ſtep, and in many 
reſpects purer than the other. And for my part, I ful- 
ly believe that the congregational-way far exceeds both, 
and is the higheſt ſtep that has been taken towards re- 
formation; and for the ſubſtance of it, it is the very 
jame way that was eſtabliſhed and practiſed in the pri- 
mitive times, according to the inſtitution of Jeſus 
Chriſt.“ Thus ends my firſt demonſtration in a fair 
parallel drawn up between the holieft churchcs that e- 
ver were in the world, and the churches of New-FEn- 
gland; and however they may differ in their morals, 
they are very harmonious in their order. And conſi- 
dering/ that the former cannot rationally be thought, 
but they derived their conſtitution from the apoſtles, 
and ſo it muſt needs be of a divine original: and it ſo 
then theſe in New, England who are faſhioned ſo exact- 
Iy like them, muſt needs be of the ſame pedigree, &c. 
it But I ſhall wave all improvement of the premiſes, and 
"| cave the whole to the ſerious and judicious thoughts of 
| every impartial reader, not doubting but he will find 
ſufficient evidence of the divine original of thcſe churches 
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in what has been ſaid. And that Imight now obtain 


a ſuperſedeas, and forbear adding any further plea in 


their defence. But yet to gratify my own curioſity, 


and divert the reader, I fhall proceed to inquire into 
the natural reaſon of the conſtitution of thoſe churches 
we have been comparing. In this queſtion 1 ſhall go 
out of the common road, and take into an unuſual and 
unbeaten path; wherein poſſibly I may fall into ſome 
thickets now and then, and be ſomewhat entangled; 
yet I hope the eandid reader will afford ſome ſuccour 
by his tender clemency, and his friendly interpretation 
of my good intentions. For tho' I may in fo devious a 
way, miſs of ſome part of the truth; yet I have a great 
preſumption that I may open a road to men of greater 
learning, and a deeper ſearch, that will lead toa rich 
treaſure of knowledge, and wiſdom, for eaſe and relief 
under thoſe many queſtions and crabbed debates con- 
cerning church-government in the chriſtian world; for 
to me it ſeems moſt apparent, that under Chriſt the 


reaſon of the conſtitution of theſe and the primitive 


churches, is really and truly owing to the original ſtate 


and liberty of mankind, and founded peculiarly in the 


light of nature. And thus I come to the | 
2. Demonſtration in defence of our Platform, which 
is founded in the light of nature. 3 | 


. 
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HE divine eſtabliſhment in providence of the fore- 
named churches, in their order is apparently the 
royal aflent of the ſupream monarch of the churches, 
to the grave decrſions of reaſon in favour of mans na- 
tural ſtate of being, and original freedom. For if we 
ſhould make a new ſurvey of the conſtitution before 
named under the brighteſt light of nature, there is no 
greater example of natural wiſdom in any ſetttement 
on earth; for the preſent and future ſecurity of human 
beings in all that is moſt valuable and grand, ' than in 
this. That it ſeems to me as though wiſe and provi. 
dent nature by the dictates of right reaſon excited by the 
moving fuggeſtions of humanity; and awed with the 
Juſt demands of natural liberty, equity, equality, and 
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principles of ſelf · preſervation, originally drew up the 
ſcheme, and then obtained the royal approbation. And 
certainly it is agreeable that we attribute it to God whe- 
ther we receive it nextly from reaſon or revelation, for 
that each is equally an emanation of his wiſdom, Prov. 
20. 27. The fpirit of man is the candle of the Lord, 
ſearching all the inward parts of the belly. There be 
many larger volumes in this dark receſs called the belly 
to be read by that candle God has lighted up. And Iam 
very well aſſured the fore named conſtitution is a tran- 
ſcript out of ſome of their pages, John 1. 4, 9, And 
the life was the light of men, which lighteth every man 
which. cometh into the world. This admirable effect of 
Guriſt's creating power in hanging out ſo many lights to 

ide man through a dark world, is as applicable to the 
light of reaſon, as to that of revelation. For that the 
light of reaſon as a law and rule of right, is an effect of 
Chriſt's goodneſs, care and creating power, as well as 
of revelation ; though revelatien is natures law in a 
fairer and brighter edition. This is granted by the Lon- 
don miniſters, p. 8. C. 3. © That, that which is evident 
by, and conſonant to the true light of nature, or na- 
© tural reaſon, is to be accounted, Jure Divino, in 
© matters of religion.” But in the further and more 
diſtin&t management of this plea ; 1 ſhall, 

I. Lay — the reader ſeveral principles natural 
Knowledge. | ” 

2. Apply or improve them in eccleſiaſtical affairs. 

3. Infer from the premiſes, a demonſtration that 
" theſe churches, if not properly formed; yet are fairly 
eſtabliſhed in their preſent order by the law of nature. 


'CH AP. l. 
1. T Shall diſcloſe ſeveral principles of natural 
— knowledge ; plainly diſcovering the law of na: 


ture; or the true ſentiments of natural reaſon, with 
reſpect to mans be ing and government. And in'this 
eſſay I ſhall pecnliarly confine the diſcourſe; to two 
heads, viz. | | 7 
1. Of the natural (in diſtinction to the civil) and. 
then, Fe 


» 
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2 Of the civil being of man. | Ard I hall princi- 


ind pally take baron Puffendorff for my chief guide and 
he- 3 | 
for I ſhall confider man in a Rate of natural being, 
"0Ve as a q ane ſubject under the crown of heaven, and 
rd, owing homage to none but God himſelf. It is certain 
be civil government in general, is a very admirable reſult 
clly of providence, and at incomparable- benefit to man- 
Lam kind, yet muſt needs be acknowledged to be the effect 
i of of human free-· compacts and not of divine inſtitution ; 
And it is the produce of mans reaſon, of human and rati- 
* onal combinations, and not from any direcł orders of 
t o infinite wiſdom, in any poſitive law wherein is drawu 
ta to up this ort that ſcheme of civit government. Govern- 
the ment (ſays the Lord Warrington). is neceſlary---cih that 
8 Br no ſociety of men can ſubſiſt without it z and that par- 
do ticular form of government is neteffury which beſt 
1 PA ſuirs the temper and inclination of a people. Nothing 
ud 4 can be God's ordinance, but what he has particularly 
Len- declared to be ſuch; there is no particular form of 
dent civil government deſcribed in God's word, neither dees 
Kees nature prompt it. The government of che Jes was 
by. changed five times, Government is not formed 'by* 
nere nature, as other births or productions; if it were, i' 
| would be the ſame in all countries; becauſe nature 
tural keeps the ſame method, in the fate thing, i in alf cli- 
"Y mates. If a common-wealth be chunged into a 90. 
alrs. nar chy, is it nature that forms, and brings forth the” 
that monarech'? Or if a royal family be wholly extinct (as 
fairly in Noah's cate, being not heir apparent from deſcent 
Nuxe. from Adam) is it nature that muſt go to work (with the 
Th kings bees, who themſelves alone preſerve the royal race 
in that empire) to breed a monareh before the people” 
| can have a king, or a government ſent over them * 
aturat And thus we muſt” leave kings to reſolve which is 
of na: their beſt title to their crowtis/ Whether natural right; | 
„with or the conſtitution of governmene ſettled by Hum an 
o' this compacts, under the direction and conduct of reaſons ' 
o WA” But to proceed under the head of a ſtate of natural. 
1 103 ® being, I ſhall more diſtinctly explain” the' Nats ef hu - 


man nature in us origiffl capachy, as man is placed“ 
on carth by his maker, and cloathed Wi many inveſti- 
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tures, and immunities which properly belong toi men 
ſeparately conſidered. As, 

1. The prime immunity in mans ſtate, is chat he i is 
moſt properly the ſubject of the law of nature. He is 


the favourite animal on earth; in that this part of 
God's image, viz. reaſon is congenate with his nature, 


wherein by a law immutable, inſtampt upon his frame, 


God has provided a rule for men in all their actions, 


obliging each one to the performance of that which is 


right, not only as to juſtice, but likewiſe as to all other 


moral virtues, the which is nothing but the dictate of 
right reaſon founded in the ſoul of man. Molloy, De 


Mao, Pref. That which is to be drawn from mans 


reaſon, flowing from the true eurrent of that faculty, 
when unperverted, may be ſaid to be the law of na- 
ture, on which account, the holy ſcriptures declare it 
written on mens hearts. For being endowed with a 
foul, you may know from yourſelf, how, and what 
you ought to act, Rom. 2. 14. Theſe having net a law, 
are a law to themſelves. So that the meaning is, When 
we acknowledge the law of nature to be the dictate of 


right reaſon, we muſt mean that the upderigeing of 
man is endowed with ſuch a power, as to be able, from 


the contemplation of human condition to diſcover a 


neceſſity of living agreably with this law: And Lke- 


wiſe to find out ſome principle, by which the precepts 


of it, may be clearly and ſolidly demonſtrated. The- 


way to diſcover the law of nature in our own ſtate, is 
by a narrow watch, -and accurate contemplation of our- 
natural condition, and propenſions. Others ſay this is 
the way to find out the law of nature. /cil, If a man 
any ways doubts, whether what he is going to do to 
another man be agreable to the law of nature, then let 


him ſuppoſe himſelf to be in that other mans room; 


and by this rule effectually executed. A man muſt. 
be a very dull ſcholar to nature not to make proficien- 
cy in the knowledge of her laws. But more particular- 
lv in purſuing our condition for the diſcovery of the 
law of nature, this is very obvious to view, vi. 


1. A principal of ſelf love, and ſelf preſervation, is + 


very predominant in every mags being. 
2. A ſociable diſpoſition, 


incline to promote his intereſts, and ſceure his rights 


is very apparent, that reaſon and ſociety render man 
the moſt potent of all creatures; And finally, from 


tal law of nature, that man is nat ſo wedded to his o -a 


mark of bis aim: And hence he becomes capaciated te 


TY 


2. An affection or love to mankind in general. And 
to give ſuch ſentiments the force of: a law; Ve muſt ſup 

5 a God who takes care of Eilk mankind; and has: 
_ oblig ed each one, 2s a ſubje&t of higher principles ; 
of bei! 1 meet Juſtincts. For that Able pro- | 


| perly c afidered ed, ren es à capable 1ſubjeQ; und a ſu· 


erlouf power, and the law of God whithiis binding, 
is publiſhed by the dictdtes of right reaſon as other 
ways: Therefore ſays Plutarch, i follow God and obey' 
reaſtnt is the Berg thing. But morebver thar Goch has 
eſtabliſhed the law o nature, as the general rule of 


government, js further Muſtrable from the many ſanc« 


tions in 1 and from the peatel und guilt ot 
conſciente in them that either. obey, or Violate the law 
ot nature. But moreover, the foundation of the lar 


of nature with relation to government, may be thus 


diſcovered. /cil. Man is a creature extreamly deſirous 


of his own preſervation ; of himſdlf he is p'ainly ex- 
poſed to many wants, unable to ſecure his own ſatety,. 


and maintenance withont aMiftance of his fellows ; and 


he is alſo able of returning kind neſs by the furtherance 
of mutual good ; but yet man is often found to be ma- 
licious; in vlent, abd cafily provoked, and as power 


Now that ſuch a creature may be preſerved, it is ne- 


f 
ful in effecting miſchief, as be is ready in deſigning it. | 


ceſſary that he be ſociable ; that is, that he be capable 4 
and diſpoſed to unite himſelf to thoſe of his own ſpe- 


cies, and to regulate himſelf towards them, that they 
may have no fair reaſon to do; him harm; but rather 


and concerns. This then is a fundamental law of na- 
ture, that every man as far as in him lies, do maintain 
a ſociableneſs with others, agreable with the main end 
and diſpoſition of human nature in general. For this 


the principles of ſociableneſs it follows as a' fundamen- 


intereſt, but that he can make the common good the 


enter into a civil ſtate by the ew of” nature; for —— 
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ont this property in nature, viz. Sociablenefs, which 


is for cementing of Jars every government would 


ſoon moulder and diffolve.,. .. .. .-_ -- 

2. The ſecond great immunity of man is an original 
liberty inſtampt upon his rational nature. He that in- 
trudes upon this liberty, violates the law of nature. 
In this diſcourſe I fhall wave the conſideration of mans 
moral turpitude, but ſhall view him phyſically as a 
creature which God has made and furniſhed eſſentially 
with many enobling immunities, which render him the 
moſt auguſt animal in the world, and ſtill, whatever 
has happened ſince his creation, he remains at the up- 
per-cad of nature, and as ſuch. is a creature of a very 
noble character. För as to his dominion, the whole 
frame of the lower part of the univerſe is devoted to 
his uſe, and at his command; and his liberty under 
the conduct of right reaſon, is equal with his truſt. 
Which liberty may be briefly conſidered, internally as 
to his mind, and externaliy as to his perſon, 


f 


1. The native liberty, of man's nature implies, a faculty 


of doing or omitting things according to the direction 


of his judgment. But in a more ſpecial meaning, this 
ilberty does not conſiſt in a looſe and ungovernable 


freedom, or in an unbounded licence of acting. Such 


licence is diſagreeing with the condition and dignity of 


man, and would make man of a lower and meaner 


conſtitution than buuit creatures; | who in all their 
liberties are kept under a better and more rational go- 
vernment, by their inſtincts. Therefore as Phutarch 
ſays, Thaſe perſons only who live in obedience to reaſon, 
are warthy to be accounted free: They alone live as they 
will, who have learnt what they kak A fo will. So that 
the true natural liberty of man, ſuch as really and true- 
ly agrees to him, muſt; be underſtood, as he is guided 
and reſtrained by the tyes of reaſon, and laws of na- 
ture; all the reſt is brutal, if not worſe. 
2. Mans external-perfonal, natural liberty, antece- 
dent to all human parts, or alliances muſt alſo be 


conſidered. And ſo every man muſt be conceived to be 


perfectly in his own power and diſpoſal,-and not to be 
controuled by the authority of any-other. And thus 
every man, mult be acknowledggd equal to every man, 
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Knce all ſubjection and all command are equally baniſh- 
ed on both fides;' and conſidering all men: thus at liber- 


ty, every man, has a prerogative to judge for himſel 25 
viz, What ſhall be moſt for his behoof,Happineſs and 


well-being. 


3. The third capital immunity belonging to mans 


nature, is an equality amongſt. men ; Which not to 
be denyed by the law of nature, till man has reſigned 


and then his perſonal liberty and equality, is to be 
cheriſhed, and preferved to the higheſt degree, as will . 
conſiſt with all juſt diſtinctions amongſtmen'of honor, . 
and ſhall be agreable with the public good. Forman, 
has a high valuation of himſelf, 

to lay its firſt foundation (not in ꝓtide, but).xeally in, 
the high and admirable: frame aud vnſtitution of hu- 
man nature. The word man, ſays my, author, is 
thought to carry ſomewhat of dignity- in its ſound 3 


himſelf with all his rights for the fake of a; civil io he 


and we commonly make uſe of this as the moſt prox. 


per and prevailing argument againſt a nude inſultep via 
1 am not a beat ora dag. But am un man as well as YT ; 


ſelf. Since then human nature agrees equally with Al, 


perſons 3 and ſince no one can live a ſociabl life with, 
another that does not own or reſpect him as a man It: 
follows as a command of the law of nature, that eyery, 
man eſteem and treat another as one who is naturally, 
his equal, or who is a man as well as he. There be; 
many popular, or plauſible reaſons that greatly itlu{t- 

rate this equality, viz. that we all derive our being; 


trom one ſtock, the ſame common father of humau 


race. On this conſideration Bethius,checks the pride 
of the inſulting nobility. (14 es Mudd 


C2 


Duid Genus et Proavns , Strepitis ? | * 
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'' * The common ſprings of life ue view, (1 
"The airy Notion ſoon is let. _ 
The almighty made us equal all; 
But he that ſlaviſbly cemplys 72010 
To do the drudgery vice, vas 6 
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Denyes bir high original. 
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And alſo that our bodies are compoſed of matter, 
frail, brittle, and lyable to be deſtroyed by thouſand 
accidents ; weall owe our exiſtence to the ſame method 
of propagation. 'The nobleſt mortal in his entrance on 
the ſtage of life, is not diſtinguiſhe< by any pomp or of = 
paſſage from the loweſt of mankind; and aur life haſtens | 


to the ſame general mark: Death obſerves no ceremo- ; 
ny, but knocks as loud at the barriers of the court, as 
at the door of the cottage. This equality being admit- 
ted, bears a very great force in maintaining peace and 1 
friendſhip amongſt men. For that he who would uſe t 
the aſſiſtance of others, in promoting his own advan- £ 
tage, ought as freely to be at their: ſervice, when they 0 
ant his help on the like occaſions. , One good turn re- d 
quires another, is the common proverb; for otherwiſe | 
he muſt need eſteem others unequal to himſelt, who a 
conſtantly demands their aid, and as conſtantly denies ſ 
his own. And whoever is of this inſolent temper, can- n 
not but highly diſpleaſe thoſe about him, and ſoon give a 
occaſion ot the breach of the common peace. It was a n 
manly reprcof which Charactacus gave the Romans. p 
Num Si ves Imnibus &c. What | becauſe you deſire to be tl 
maſters of all men, does it follow theret6re that all men h 
Tthouid defire to be your ſlaves, for that it is a command th 
of natures law,that no man that has not obtained a par- h 
ticular and ſpecial right, ſhall arrogate to himſelf a ſt 
largey ſhare than his fellows, but ſhall admit others to th 
equal priviledges with himſelf. So that the principle pc 
of equality in a natural ſtate, is peeuliarly tranſgreſſed ct 
by pride, which is when a man without ſufficient reaſon Fe 
prefers kimfclf to others. And though as Henſius, para- m 
phraſes upon Ariſtatle's politicks to this purpoſe. viz. m 
Nething is more ſuitable to nature, then that tho who ex- ru 
cel in underftanding and prudence, ſhould rule and controul th 
Theſe who are beſs happy in theſe advantages, &c. Ye 
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That it would be the greateſt abſurdity ta believe, chat, 


nature actually inveſts tlie wiſe with a ſovereignity over 
the weak z or with a right of forcing them againit their 
wills; for that no ſovereignity can be eſtabliſhed, un- 
leſs ſomę human deed or covenant precede. Nor does; 
natural fitneſs for government make a man preſently} 
governor over another; for that as Ulpran lays, bye, 
natural right all men are born free ;\ and nature haying, 
ſet all men upon a level and made them equals, poſer», 


vitude or ſubjection can be conceived without ingquali - 
| PA and this cannot be made without uſurpation or 
0 


rce in others, or voluntary compliance in thoſe who! 
reſign their freedom, and give away their degr ec -of; 
na tural being. And thus we come, Linh 
2. To conſider man in a civil ſtate of being; wheres; 
in we ſhall obſerve the great difference between à nas 
tural, and political ſtate ; for in the latter ſtate many» 
great diſproportions appear, or at leaſt many obvibus 
diſtinftions are ſoon made Amongſt men; which 
doctrine is to be la id open unter'a few heads, 
I. Every man conſidered in à natural ſtate; muſt be 
allowed to be free, and at his own diſpoſt yet to 
ſuit mans inclinations to fociety 3 and na peculiar 
manner to gratify the neceſſity he is in of public rule 
and order, he is impelled to enter into a civil commus 
nity; and diveſts himſelf of his natural freedom, and 
puts, himſelf under government; which amongſt other - 
things comprehends the power of life and deuth over 
him; together with authority to anjoyn him fome 
things to which he has an utter averſion, and to prop 
hibit him other things, for which he may have at 
ſtrong an inclination; ſo that he may be otten under 
this authority, obliged to ſacrifice his private, for the 
public good. 80 that though. man is inclined to foci 
ety, yet he is driven to a combination by great neceſſity. 
For that the true and leading cauſe of forming govern- 
ments, and yielding vp natural liberty, and thi owing 
mans equality into a common pile to ben cait by Re 
rules ot fellowſhip ; was really and truly to guard 
themſelves againſt the injuries men were Walt to u. 
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terchangeably; for mone ſo good to man, as many and 


jʒet none a one enemy. Soghat, 


2. The firſt human ſubject and original of civil power 
is the people. For as they haye a power every man 


over himſelf in a natural ſtate, ſo upon a combinat ion 
they can and do bequeath this power unto others; and 
ſeitle it according as their united diſcretion ſhall deter- 


mine. For that chis is very plain, that when the ſubject 


of ſovereign power is quite extinct, that power returns 
to the people again. And when they are free, they 


may ſet up what ſpecies of government they pleaſe; 
or if they rather incline to it, they may ſubſide into a 
ſtate of natural being, if it be, plaiply for the beſt. In 
the Faſtern cou try of the Mogul, We have ſome 


reſemblance of the caſe; for upon the death of an 


abſolute monarch, they live ſo many days without a 
civil head ; but in that Interregnum, thoſe who ſurvive. 
the vacancy, are glad to get into a civil ſtate again; 
and uſually they are in a very bloody condition when 


they return under the covert of a new monarch; this 


project is to indear the people to a Tes, from the 
experience they have ſo lately had of an anarchy.  * 
3. The formal reaſon of government is the will of 
a community, yielded up and ſurrendered to ſome 
other ſubject, either of one particular perſon, or more, 
conveyed in the- following manner. x 
Leet us conceive in our mind a multitude of men, all 
naturally free and equal; going about voluntarily, to 
erect themſelves into a new common-wealth. Now 


their condition being ſuch, to bring themſelves into a 
politick body, they muſt needs enter into divers cove- 


Nants. | | 
1 T. They muſt interchangeably each man covenant 
ſo joyn in one laſting ſocicty, that they may be capable 
fo concert the meafures of their ſatcty, by a publick 
vote. 80 * e e 
2. A vote or decree muſt then nextly paſs to ſet up 
ſome particular ſpecies of government over them, 
And it tkey are jeyned in their firſt compact upon ab- 
ſolute terms to ſtand to the Veciſion of the firſt vote 
concerning the ſpegies of government: Then all are 
bound by the majority to acquieſce in what particular 


f 


t 
form thereby ſettled, though their on e opinion, 


| To them to ſome other model. 
3. After à docree has ſpeciGed-theparticular farm of: k 
government, then there will be need of a new covenant, 


whereby thoſe on whom ſovereignty is conferred; en- 


ge to takt care of the common peace, and welfare. 


And the ſubjects on the other hand, to yield them faith-- 
ful -obedience. In which covenant is ineluded chat 


ſubmiſſion and union of wills, by wkich a ſtate . 
moſt 


de conceived to be but one perſon, 80 that the 

proper definition of à civil ſtate, is this, via. A civil 
ſtate is a com moral perſon. Whoſe willunited 
by thoſe covenants before paſſed) is the will of all ; ap 
the end it may uſe, and apply the ſtrength and riches 
of private perſons towards maintaining the common 
peace, ſecurity, and well-being of all, which may be 


conceived, as tho':the whole ſtate was now becorge-bur 


one man:; in which the àforeſaid covenants. may he 


| the health. | +, 40 4 4.41.4 let 705 l. 


ſuppoſed under God's ꝓrovidener, to be the divine Fiat, 
pronounced by God, let us make man. And by way 
-of reſemblance the aforeſaid. being may be N spake- 
1 | 
The ſovereign power is the foul infuſed, grins 
life and motion to the whole hody. 

2. Subordinate offices a are dee joymas by mhichho 
body moves. | el 

3. Wealth and riches are aki muesst. Nh A 

4. Equity and laws are the reaſonn 1 

5. Councellors the memory. 


8 Salus Populi, or the 1 is.the 


end of its being;or main buſineſs toi beattendedandidone. 


7. Concord amongſt dhe combersgand ai aaieey 


8. Sedition is'ſickneſs, agdcintmaxtideath,, 15 8 
4 The parts of ſovereigntytmaꝝ bo donſidered.: So, 


As it preſcribes the rule of action : It is rightly | 


tera legiſlative power.. 


2. As it determines the controverſies of fubjects.] by | 


the ſtandard of thoſe rules 


80. is em nnedin- 
diciary power, 


3. As it arms the ſubjects n Fa Fn ap 1 3 
bids hogility z ſo i 105 called the pawer of. Peace and Var. 


«a n 
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4 4 it takes in miniſters for the diſcharge. of bu. 
1 1 ſo it is called the right of appointing magiſtrates. 
Zo chat all great officers and Public ſervants, muſt needs 
Wl . owe'thtiv original to the creating power of ſovereignty. 
a So that'thbſe whoſe right it is to create; may diſſolve 
the being of thoſe who are created, unleſs they caſt 
them into an immortal frame. And yet muſt needs be 
diſiolable ener yay for Feit their being to m_ crear 
eg 
+54 The chief end of civjl communities, is, that, men 
thus conjoyned, may be ſecured againſt the igjuries, 
j they art liable to from their own kind. For if every 
man could ſecure himſelf ſingly; it would be great fol: 
ly for him, to renounce his natural liberty, in wo 
every man is his own king and protector. 

6. The ſovereign authority beſides, that it heres, in 
every ſtate as in a common and general ſubject. So far- 
ther according as it reſides in ſome one perſon, or in a 

council (conſiſting of ſome ſelect perſons, or of all, the 
members of a community) as in a proper and partieu- 
lar ſubject, ſo it produceth different forms of common - 
wealths, viz. Such as are either pte and regular or 
r 1 

1. The forms of a . ar ſtate are three only, which 
Aorina ariſe from the proper and particular. ſubject, i in 
which the ſupream power reſides. As, 

1. A democracy, which is when the ſovereign power 
is lodged in a council corfifting of all the members,and 

. Where every member has the privilege of a vote. This 
form of j government, appears in the greateſt part of. the 
world to have been. the moſt ancient. For that reaſon 
ſcems to/ſhewiit. to-be moſt probable, that when men 

(being originally in a condition of natural freedom and 
equality) ad thonghtsof joyning in a civil body, would 
vVichout queſtion be inclined to adminiſter their com- 
mon affairs, by their common judgment, and ſo muſt 
neceſſarily to gratify that inclination eſtabliſh a demc- 
Faey; neither can it be rationally imagined, that fathers 
of famiſies being yet free and independent, ſhould in a 
moment, or littie time take off their long delight in go- 
verning their own affairs, and devolve--all upen ſome 
fengle lorereign commander; for that it ſexes to haye 
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been thought more equitable, that what belonged to all 
ſhould be managed by all, when all had entered by com - 


pact into one community. The original of our govern- 
ment, ſays Plato, (ſpeaking of the Athenian common- 


wealth) was taken from the equality of our race. Other 


ſtates there are compoſed of different blood, and of 


- unequal lines, the conſequence of which are difpro- 


portianabhle foveraignty, tyranical or oligarchycal ſway 3 


under which men live in fuch a manner, as to eſteem 


themſelves partly lords, and partly ſlaves to each other. 


But we and our countrymen, being all born brethren of 


tht ſame mother, do not look upon ourſelves. to ſtand 
under ſo hard a relation, as that of lords and flaves ; but 
the parity of our deſcent incline us te keep up the like 
parity by our laws, and to yield the precedency to no- 
thing but to ſuperior virtue and wifdom. And more- 
over it ſeems very manifeſt that moſt civil communities 
aroſe at firit from the union of families, that were ne 


ly allyed in race-and blood. And though ancient ſtory. 


make frequent menton of kings, yet it appears that 


moſt of them were ſuch that had an influence rather in 


perſwading, then in any power of commanding. 80 
Juſtin diſcribes that kind of government, as the moſt 
primitive, which Ariſtotle ſtiles an heroical kingdom. 


viz. Such as is no ways inconſiſtent with a democrati- 


cal ftate. De princip. Reru. 1. L. 1, C. 

A democracy is then erected, when a number of free 
perſons, do aſſemble together, in order to enter into a 
covenant for uniting themſelves in a body: And ſuch 
a- preparative aſſembly hath ſome appearance already of 


a democracy; it is a democracy in embris, properly 


in this reſpect, that every man hath the priviledge freely 
to deliver his opinion concerning the common affairs, 
Let he who diſſents from the vote of the majority, is 
not in the leaſt obliged by what they determine, till by 


a ſecond covenant, a popular form be actually eſtabliſh- 


ed ; for not before then can we call it a democratical 
government, viz. Till the right of determnining all 
matters relatir g to the public ſafety, i actually placed 
in a general aſſembly of the whole people; or by their 
own compact and mutual HAM; determine them- 


K. ” 


34 
jj ſelves the proper ſubject for the exerciſe of ſovereign: ' 
power. And to compleat this ſtate, and render it ca- 
pable to exert its power to anſwer the end of a civil 

| Mate : Theſe conditions are neceſſary. h 

| t. That a certain time and place be afligned for 
aſſembling. X | | 

2. That when the aſſembly be orderly met, as to 
| time and place, that then the vote of the majority muſt 
paſs for the vote of the whole body. 

3. That magiſtrates be appoinred to exerciſe the 
authority of the whole for the better diſpatch of bufi- 
neſs, of every days occurrence; who alſo may with 
more mature diligence, ſearch into more important 

affairs; and if in caſe any thing happens of greater 
[i conſequence, may report it to the aſſembly; and be 
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peculiarly ſerviceable in putting all public decrees into 
execution. Becauſe a large body of people is almoſt 
uſeleſs in reſpect of the laſt ſervice, and of many others 
Jas to the more particular application and exerciſe of 
pover. Therefore it is moſt agreable with the law of 
{| nature, that they inſtitute their officers to act in their 
name, and ſtead. | 
2. The ſecond ſpecies of regular government, is an 
ariſtocracy; and this is ſaid then to be conſtituted when 
bt 
| 


lth ad. Mas ef ot . us on aa Hs. 


the people, or aſſembly united by a firſt covenant, and 
having thereby caſt themſelves into the firſt rudiments 
of a ſtate; do then by common decree, devolve the 
| ſovereign power, on a council conſiſting of ſome ſelect 
; members ; and theſe having accepted of the defigna- 
tion, are then properly inveſted with ſovereign com- 
1 mand and then an ariſtocracy is formed. 

3. The third ſpecies of a regular government, is a 
monarchy which 1s ſettled when the ſovereign power is 
conterred on ſome one worthy perſon. It differs from 
the former, becauſe a monarch who is but one perſon 
in natural, as well as in moral account, and ſo is fur- 
niſhed withan immediate power of excercifing ſovereign 
 commandin all inſtances of government; but the fore- 
Li named muſt needs have particular time and place aflign- 

1 ed; but the power and authority is equal in each. — 

2. Mixt governments, which are various and af di- « 

vers Kinds (not now to be enumerated) yet poſſibly the 
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each part of the government is ſo adjuſted by pacts and 
laws that renders the whole conſtitution an e/frum. It 
is ſaid of the Britiſh empire, that it is ſuch a monarchy, 
as that by the neceflary ſubordinate concurrence of the 
lords and commons, in the making and repealing all 
ſtatutes or acts of parliament ; it bath the main advan 

tages of an ariſtocracy, and of a democragy, and yel 
free from the diſadvantages and evils of either. It is 
ſuch a monarchy, as by moſt admirable temperament 
affords very much to the induſtry, liberty, and happi 
neſs of the ſubject, and reſerves enough for the majeſty 
and prerogative of any king, who will own his people 
as ſubjefts, not as ſlaves. It is a kingdom, that of all 


che kingdoms of the world, is moft like to the kingdom 


of Jeſus Chriſt, whoſe yoke is eaſy, and burden light. 
Preſent ſtate of England 1ſt part 64 p. Thus having 
drawn up this brief ſcheme concerning man, and the 
nature of civil government, he is become ſole ſubject 
of, I ſhall nextly proceed to make improvements of 
the premiſes, to accommodate - the main ſubject under 
our conſideration. | 


2. I ſhall now make ſome improvement of the fore - 


going principles of civil knowledge, fairly deduced 
om the law of nature. And TI ſhall peculiarly refer 
to eccleſiaſtical affairs, whereby we may in propability 


diſcover marc clearly the kind, and ſomething of the. 


nature of that government, which Chriſt.has plaeed in 
and over his church. The learned debates of men, ang 
divine writ ſometimes ſeems to caſt ſuch a grandure on 
the church and its officers, as tho' they ſtood in peerage 
with civil empire. Rev. 1. 6, 9. 1. Pet. 2. 9. 1 Cor. 4. 
8. 1 Cor. 12, 28. 2, Cor. 10. 8. But all ſuch expreſ- 
ſions muſt nceds be otherways interpreted. God is the 
higheſt cauſe that acts by council; and it muſt needs 
be altogether repugnant, to think he ſhould fore-caſt 
the ſtate of this world by no better a ſcheme, than to 
order two ſovereign powers, in the ſame grand commu- 
nity, which would be like placing two ſuns in the fir- 
mament, which would be to ſet the univerſe into a 
fame; That ſhould ſuch an error happen, one muſt 
p 


faireſt in the world is that which has 8 regular monar- 
chy ; ſettled upon a noble democracy as its bafis. And 
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needs be forthwith extinguiſhed, to bring the frame of 


nature into a juſt «temper and keep it out of harms 
way. But to proceed with my purpoſe I ſhall go back 
upon the civil ſcheme, and inquire after two things : 
Firſt of rebellion againſt government in general, and 
then in ſpecial ; whether any of the aforeſaid ſpecies 


of regular government can be predicable of the church - 


of God on earth. | 
1. In general concerning rebellion againſt go- 

vernment for particular ſubjects to break in upon 

regular communites duly eſtabliſhed, is from the 


premiſes to violate the law of nature; and is a high 


uſurpation upon the ſirſt grand immunities of man- 
kind. Such rebels in frates, and uſurpers in 
churches affront the world, with a preſumption that 


the beſt of the brotherhoad are a company of fools, and 


that themſelves have fairly monopolized all the reaſon 
of human nature, Yea, they take upon them the 
boldneſs to aſſume a prerogative of trampling under 
foot the natural original equality and liberty of their 
fellows ; for to puſh the proprietors of ſettlements out 
of poſſeſſion of their old, and impoſe new ſchemes 
upon them, is vertually to declare them in a ſtate of 
vaſſalage, or that they were born ſo; and therefore 
will the uſurper be fo gracieus as to infure them they 
ſhall not be fold at the next market: They muſt eſteem 
ita favour, for by this time all the original prerogatives 
of mans nature are intentionally a victim, ſmoaking to 
ſatiatc the uſurpers ambition. It is a very tart obſerva- 
tion on au Engliſh monarch, and where it may by pro- 
portion be applied to a ſubject muſt needs fink very 
deep, and ſerve for evidence under this head. It is in 
the ſecret hiſtory of K. C. 2. and K. J. 2. p. 2. ſays 
my author, Where the conſtitution of a nation is ſuch, 
that the laws of the land ars the meaſures both of the 
ſorereigns commands, and the obedience of the ſubjects, 
whereby it is provided; that as the one are not to in- 
vade what by conceſſions and ſtipulations is granted to 
the ruler; fo the other is not to deprive them of their 


jawful and determined rights and liberties; then the 


prince who ſtrives to ſubvert the fundamental laws of 


the ſociety, is the traytor and the rebel, and not the 
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own, It's very applicable to particular men in 
their rebellions or · uſurpations in chureh or ſtate. 
2. In ſpecial I ſhall now proceed to enquire, whether 
any of the aforeſaid ſpecies of regular, unmixt govern- 
ments, can with any good ſhew of reaſon be predicable 
of the church of Chriſt on earch. If the churches of 
Chriſt, as churches, are either the object or ſubject of a 
ſovereign power intruſted in the hands of men, then 
moſt certainty one of the tore-cited ſchemes of a perfect 
government will be applicable to it. | 
Before I purfne the enquiry, it may not be improper 
to panſe, and make fome caution here, by diſtinguithe 
ing between that which may have ſome refemblance of 
civil power, and the thing it ſelf; and ſo the power of 
churches is but a faint reſemblance of civil power; it 
comes in reality nothing near to the thing it {elf ; for 
the one is truly coercive, the other perſuaſive ; the one 
is ſovereign power, the other is delegated and miuiſte · 
rial: But not to delay, I ſhall proceed with my enquiry, 
and therein ſhall endeavour to humour the ſeveral great 
claimers of government in the church of Chriſt. And, 
1. I ſhall begin with a monarchy. It's certain, his 
holineſs, either by reaſonable pleas, or powerful cheats, - 
has aſſumed an abſolute and univerſal ſovereignity; this 
fills his cathedral chair, and is adorged with a trip'e 
crown, and. in defence thereof does proteſt, The AL 
mighty has made him both key-keeper of heaven and 
hel, with the adjacent territorſes of purgatory, and 
veſted in him ao abſolute ſovereignty over the chriſtian 
world. And his right has fo far prevailed, that princes 
and civil monarchs hold their crowns and donations as 
is dutiful ſons, and loyal ſubjects ; he therefore decks * 
himſelf with the ſpoils of the divine attributes, ſtiling 
himfelf, our JL,ordGud, optimum, maximum et ſupremum 
numen in Terris a God on earth, a viſible deity, and 
that his power is abſolute, and his wiſdom infallible. 
And many of the great potenratcs of the earth have 
paid thei: fea!ty, as though it was really ſo. One of 
hem clad in canvas, going bare-foot in the depth of 
inter, (in obedience to the decree, ſtinting the pen- 
Dance in proportion to the wickedneſs of princes) has 
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waited many days for abſolution at his pions gates. 
Another has thrown himſelf down proſtrate a humble 
penitent before him : He has placed his holy foot on 
the monarchs profane neck as cruſhing a vermine, 
erawling out of che ſtable of his ſovereignty ;and others. 
frequently kiſs his toes with very profound devotion. 
Theſe and ſuch like triumphant fignals af his ſovereign 
power does he wear. And indeed if he is the univerſal 
monarch of the catholic church, princes that are mem - 
bers of it muſt needs knock under ; for that in one 
world there cannot poſſibly be two Moſt High's, any 
more than two Jnfinites, Thus you ſee the clergy, or 
goſpel miniſtry of the chriſtian world have ſo wiſcly 
handled buſineſs, and managed the goſpel, that they 
have fairly (as they avouch) found a ſovercign power 
bequeathed in it to the miniſtry of Chriſt, and romag- 
ing more warily and nicely, at laſt found a ſpiritual 
monarch, very compleotly furniſhed with the keys of 
all ſorts of power hanging at his girdle z and may we 
not pronounce the vie they ! ſeeing the world grow- 
ing weary of religion, was willing to loll itſelf down to 
flcep, and leave them in ſole truſt with the whole in- 
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tereſt of God's kingdom. But the ſad enquiry is, whe- Is 3s 
ther this fort of government has not plainly ſubverted he pr 
the deſign of the goſpel, and the end for which Chriſt's racy, 


government was ordained, viz. the moral, ſpiritual, and Nhe ch 
eternal happineſs of men ? ; he im 
But I have no occaſien to purſue this remark wit he gre 


tedious demonſtrations : It's very plain, it's written rniſl 
with blood in capital letters, to þe read at midnight by ey q 
the flames of Smithfield, and other ſuch like conſecrated Ihe go 
fires. That the government of this eccleſiaſtical mo- Wrovia 
narch has inſtead of ſanctifying, abſolntely debauched lity of 


the world, and ſubwerted all good chriſtianity in it. So iantly 

that without the leaſt ſhew of any vain preſumption we 

may infer, that God and wiſe nature were never propi- 

tions to the birth of this monſter. : | 
An ariitocracy which places the ſupream power in Now to 

a ſelect company of choice perſons. Here. I freely ac- Wuthor 

knowledge were the goſpel miniſtry eſtabliſhed the ſub- rief in 

Ject of this power, viz, To will and do, in all church WM Nn 

affairs without controul, &c. This government might er gv. 
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Nes. 


o to ſu the church in its moſt valuable rights, &c 
able f we . aſſured they would make the ſcripture, 
on d not their private will the rule of their onal and 
une, iniſterial actions: and indeed upon theſe terms any 
hers. ¶pecies of government, might ſerve the great deſign of 
ion. edemption 3 but confidering how great an intereſt is 
eign mbarked, and how frail a bottom we truft, though we 
erlal mould rely upon the beſt of men, eſpecially if we re- 
em ember what is in the hearts of good men, (viz. much 

one f gnorance, abundance of ſmall ends, many times el ok ed 

any {ith a high pretence n religion; pride ſkulking and 
r pften breeding revenge upon a ſmall affront; and blown 
riſcly 1p by a pretended zeal; yet really and truly by noth- 

they ng more divine than intereſt, or ill nature) and alſo 


ower onſidering how very uncertain we are of the real 
mag- goodueſs of thoſe we eſteem good men; and alſo how 
ritual mpoſſible it is to ſecure the intail of it to ſucceſſors : 


1 of and alſo if we remind how chriſtianity by the foreſaid 
We principle has been peel'd, rob'd and ſpoiled already; it 
TOW=- annot conſiſt with the light of nature to venture again 
vn to 


pon ſuch perils, eſpecially if we can find a ſafer way 


le in- Wome. More diſtinctly. | - 

whe» It is very plain(allowing me to fpeak emblexyatically} 

ey he primitive conſtitution of the churches was a demo- 
iſt's 


racy, as appears by the foregoing parallel. But aftes 
l, and he chriſtian churches were received into the favour of 
he imperial court, under the dominion of Conflantine 


with 


5 he great; there being many præliminaries which had 
ritten rniſhed the miniſters with a diſpoſition thereunto, 
ght by ey quickly deprived the fraternities of their rights ig 
crated Ihe government of the churches; when they were oure 
[ r provided of a plentiful maintenance through the liber- 
uche 


lity of Conflantine, that when chriſtianity was ſo luxu- 
iantly treated, as by his great bounty, and noble fet+ 
lemeat, it is ſaid there was a voice heard from heaven, 
aying, Now is poyſon poured into the church. But 
e ſubvergon of the conſtitution, is a ſtory too long 


it. 80 
ON we 


propi- 


der in ov to tell. Take therefore part of it, out of a lata 
ely ac- Wuthor well verſed in antiquity, which may give ſome 
he ſub» rief image of the whole. . 7 
church Von multa ſecula jus Plebis Ilæſum Manſit, neque Al 


might Wer Evenire Potuit, Quin Ilud, val amittatur 2 vel. altem 
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heaven, and had eyed tlie following centuries, they 
might have beheld a world of matter for ſorrowful im- 
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Aminuatur, &c. De Ordina; Dif. Hyftorica. B. 36. 40. 
| 4 8 

„ 
The right of the people did not remain unhurt me 
through many ages; neither could it well be other- Pre 


ways, but that it muſt be loſt, or much diminiſhed. 
Ionaras does confeſs that hererofore biſhops were 
choſen by the ſuffrage of the people. But many ſedi: 
tions happening among them; it was decreed that every 
biſhop ſhould hereafter be ehofen by the authority of 
the biſhops of every province. The caufe ſeemed 


to be ſo very ſpecious, that nothing could be more 10 
decent, or more conducive to the ſafetyof the common- 
Wealth. 
Vet (ſays my author) if you do well weigh the buſi- 2 
neſs, you muſt needs anknowledge nothing could have 8 
happened more pernicious or deſtructive to the church ſho 
of God, For ſoon after theſe things tame to pals, it ord 
is very obvious, that tyranny over the conſciences of k I. 
the faithful; and an intolerable pride every wherę grew in t 
rampant — the guides of the church. Yet there all c 
was one thing ſtill very needful to be done; and that n 
was to eſtabliſh. or confirm the power which the me- the 
tropolitaas, and biſhops had acquired to themſelves. A 
Therefore they fell to it tooth and nail to drive away n 
the fraternity from all intereſt in elections: And alas it ſe; 
poor hearts | They began to fleep with both ears; that __ 
then was ſearce any enemy left to interrupt, or con- 0 
troul the conquerors. This was the manner of the 1. 


clergy till they had made themſelves the ſubjects of all 
power and then acted arbitrarily, and did what they 
pleaſed in the church of God. 5 
But let the learned, knowing world, conſider, 
what the iſſue of all this was, /cz/. what a wretched ca- 
pacity the drowſineſs and cowardiſe of the people ; and 
the uſurpation and ambition of the miniſtry brought 
the profeſſing world into. If thoſe who were truely 
godly on both ſides had in a few ages lookt down from 


preſſious; to think that they themfſelves had octaſioned 
the ruin of nultions, by their retaifs and paſſive Temper 
in one. fort; and too much humbutir. 0222 i 
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ment as left fettled by the apoſtles ; they had certainly 
prevented an apoſtacy that has damned, and confounds, 
cd a great part of about thirty generations of men, Won 
men, and children. That for my own part I can upon 
experience, in ſome meaſure truly ſay {to the hiſtory- 
of the primitive churches in the loſs of their -govern- 
ment; and the cenfequents which followed, when I 
am itnpelled to repeat it to myſelf ) as one Eneas ſaid 
to queen Did „ e 
Infandum Regina Fubes Renodare Dolorem 
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. Temperet e Lacrimis ! ------- © a guns 
So doleful a contemplation is it to think the world 


ſhould be deſtroyed by thoſe men, who by God were 


ordained to ſave it! 2 
In a word, an ariſtocracy is a dangerous conſtitution 


in the church of Chriſt, as it poſſeſſes the preſbytery of 


all church power : What has been obſerved ſufficiently 
evinces it. And not only ſo but from the nature of 


the conſtitution, for it has no more barrier to it, a- 
gainſt the ambition, inſults, and arbitrary meaſures of 
men, then an abſolute monarchy. But to abbreviate 3 * 


it ſeems moſt agreable with the light of nature, that if 


there be any of the regular government ſettled in the. 


church of God it muſt needs be, 

3- A democracy. This is a form of government, 
which the light of nature does highly value, and of- 
ten directs to as moſt agreable to the juſt and natural 
prerogatives of human beings. This was of great ac- 


count, in the early times of the world. And not only 
fo, but upon the experience of ſeveral thouſand years, 
after the world had been tumbled, and toſt from one 
ſpecies of government to another, at a great expence 
of blood and treaſure, many of the wiſe nations of the 
world have ſheltered themſelves under it again; or at 
leaſt have blendiſhed, and balanced their governments. 


with it. 
It is certainly a great truth, ſcil. That mans origi» 


nal liberty after it is reſigned, (yet under due reſtric 


* 
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pride, and high conceits of themſelves and others, ia tha -- 
other; when as if they had ſtood firm to the govern- 
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tions) ougkt to be cheriſhed in all wiſe 
or otherwiſe a man in making himſelf a- ſubject, he 
alters himfelf from a freeman, into a ſlave, which to 
do is repugnant to the law of nature. Alſo the natu- 
ral equality of men amongft men muſt be duly favored; 
in that government was never eſtabliſned by God or 
nature, to give one man a prerogative to inſult over 
another; therefore in a civil, as well as in a natural 
ſtate of being, a juſt equality is to be indulged ſo far 
as chat every man, is bound to honor every man, which 


| Honor all men. — The end of all good government is to 
4 cultivate humanity, and promote the happineſs of all, 


1 liberty, eſtate,” honor, &c. vithout injury or abuſe 
1 done to any. Then certainly it cannot eaſily be 
10 thought, that a company of men, that ſnall enter into 
1 voluntary compact, to hold all power in their own hands, 
thereby to uſe and improve their united force, wiſdom, 
riches and ſtrength for the common and particular 
good of every member, as is the nature of a democra - 
cy; I ſay it cannot be that this ſort of conſtitution, will 
44 fo readily furniſh thoſe in government with:an appe- 
"my tite, or diſpofition to prey upon each other, or imberle 
9 the common ſtock; as ſome particular perſons may be 


apt to do when ſet off, and intruſted with the fame | 


power. And morcover this appears very natural, that 
when the aforeſaid government or power, ſettled in all, 
when they have elected certain capable perſons to 
miniſter in their affairs, and the faid' miniſters remain 
accountable to the aſſembly; theſe officers muſt needs 
be under the influence of many wiſe cautions from their 
own thoughts (as well as under confinement by their 


| 1 commiſſion) in their whole adminiſtration : And from 
of thence it muſt needs follow that they will be more apt, 
and inclined to ſteer right for the main paint, viz. 
The peculiar good, and benefit of the whole, and every 


particular member fairly and fincerely. And why may 
not theſe ſtand for very rational pleas in church order? 
For certainly if Chriſt has ſettled any form of power 
ta his church he has done it for his churches ſafety, 


and for he benefit of every member: Then he myth: 


governments 3 


is agreable bath with nature and religion, 1 Pet. 2. 17. 


and the good of every man in all his rights, his life, 


1 . 1 


needs he. preſumed to have made choice. of that govern» _ 
ment as thould leaſt expoſe his people to hagard, either 
from the fraud, or arbitrary. meaſures of particular 
men. And it is as plain as day light, there is no ſpe- 
cies of government like a democracy to attain this end. 
There is but about two ſteps. from an ariſtocracy, to a 


monarchy, and from thence but one to a tyranny ; an 


able ſtanding farce, and an ill-narure, Info > fatto, turns 
an abſolute. monarch into a tyrant; this 1s obvious a- 
mong the Roman Ce/ars, and through the world. And . 
all theſe. direful tranſmutations are ęaſier in church 
affairs (from the different qualities of things). then, in 
civil ſtates, For what is it that cunning and learned 
men can't make. the world fwallow as an article of their 
creed, if they are once. inveſted with an uncontrou!as - | 


ble power, and are to be the ſtanding arators to man- 


kind in matters of faith and obedience? indeed ſome 


very wiſe and learned men are pleaſed to inyeigh, and 
reproach the notion of a democracy in the church, 


which makes the Cetu fidelium or community of the 


faithful the. firſt ſubject of the power of government. 


This they ſay tends to Browni/m, and abhorred e 


and then ſay they upon ſuch præmiſes, it muſt need 


follow that every member of the body muſt be an offi» · 
cer; and then every one muſt preach and diſpence 
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the ſacraments, &c. 54 


Reply. Certainly ſuch gentlemen, either deſigns to y 


pole and baftle their reader with falacy ; or they them- 


ſelves never took up, or underſtood the true ideas of 


the ſeveral ſpeciesof government; in that a democracy 
is as regular a form, and as particular as any other. 
For, | 8 


1, An abſolute or limited monarch can't. manage 
the power or. government deyolved upon him, without 


the great officers of the crown, or a large ſett of minil- 


ters; though poflibly he may with the quicker diſpatch 


Flue out his degrees, yet he myſt, execute all by his miniſ- 


try. And why may not a democracy. be indulged the 


ſame liberty? And this will prevent all anarchy or con- 
fuſion moſt apparently. But, | 


6 * 


2. The bitter pill to ſwallow in this doctrine of a 


@mocracy.in che church, is the terrible power of life 


% 
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ſtitution, and eaſily managed without anarchy, or po- 
pular confuſion alſo, which would be made very evi- 
dent, if we ſhould but run the parallel in all points be- 


nextly from the premiſes, I ſhall 


formed, yet are fairly eſtabliſhed in their preſent order 
by the law of nature. And will they de adviſed, I 
would exhort them to try who will be ſo bold as to 
dare to diſſeize them. A monarchy has been tryed in 
the church with a witnefs, but. it has abſolutely failed 
us. An ariſtocracy in a deep calm threw the demo- 
cracy overboard, and took not only the helm in hand, 
bur ſeized ſhip and cargo as their right and title; but 
after ſome time brought all to ſhip-wreck, and that in a 
good harbour too. 4 | 

A democracy was the noble government which beat 
out in all the bad weather of ten bloody perſecutions 
under the management of antiquity. 
conſtitution, and what can't we be pleafed ? This con- 
ſtitution is as agreable with the light and laws of nature 
as any other whatſoever, as has been fairly laid down 
and fully evinced, and more accommodated to the con- 
cerns of religion than any other. Therefore I ſhall 
now conclude my demonſtration with this brief ap- 

eal to the common reaſon of mankind, viz. 

How can it conſiſt with the honourable terms man 
hoids upon here on earth; that the beſt ſort of men 


that we can find in the world ; ſuch men as are adorn- 


ed with a double ſett of enobling immunities, the firſt 
from nature, the other from grace; that theſe men 
when they enter into charter-party to manage a trade 
for heaven, muſt ip/o facto be clapt under a govern- 
ment, that is arbitrary and diſpotick ; yea that carries 
the plain ſymptoms of a tyragny in it, when the light 


and death; or the accountableneſs of particular mem- 
bers to the aflembly, and eſpecially thoſe in the miniſ- 
try ; but yet this is agreable with the nature of the con- 


tween the democracy of the ſtate and church. But 


3. Infer, That if theſe churches are not properly 


And this is our _ 


of nature knows of a better ſpecies, and frequently has 


made uſe of it? It wants no farther demoypſtration, 
for it's moſt apparent, that nature is ſo much miſtreſs 
of herſelf, that man in a natural ſtate of being, is un · 
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der God the firſt ſubject of all power, and thereforrg 
can make his own choice, and by deliberate compacts 


ſettles his own conditions for the government of himſelf 
in a civil ſtate of being: And when a government fo 
ſettled ſhall'throw itſelf from its foundations, or the 


ſubjects of ſovereign power ſhall fubvert or confound | 


the conſtitution, they then degrade themſelves;; and ſo 


all power returns again to the people, who are the firſt - 


owners. And what | Is man become ſo unfortunate, 


degraded and debaſed, as to be without all power in 
ſettling a government over himſelf, relating to the mat- 
ters of his eternal well- being? Or when he comes 
back to a fathers houſe, muſt he fall into the capacity © ' 


of. a meer paſſive being, and be put under ſuch tutors, 
as can eaſily turn tyrants over him, and no relief left 


for him in his own hands; this is certainly moſt repug- 


nant to the light of nature, and. very diſagreable with 
the liberty and free genius of a goſpel ſtate. Nay, in a 
word, if the government of the churches be ſettled by 
God, either in the hands of a church monarch, or 
ariſtocracy, and the people are no ways the ſubject of 
church-power : Nay, if they are not under Chriſt, the 
fountain of power; then the reformation ſo called, is 
but a meer cheat, a ſchiſm, and notorious rebellion; 
neither is there room left for the leaſt paliation, or 
ſhadow of excuſe, for the reformers in renouncing 


their obedience to their publick governors. And the * 


Martyrologies which pretend to immortalize the fame of 
eminent heroes, muſt be changed into chronicles, 
handling along an account of the juſt and deſerved fate 


of a crew of rebels againſt God and government; 
for what buſineſs had ſach a company of illeterate and 
crack brain'd fellows to meddle with their rulers, or 


examine into their adminſtrãtions? For if they have 
no right of power in government, they ſtand abſolutely 
bound to yield a paſfive obedience and non- reſiſtance; 
and if they are ſo hardy and daring as to oppoſe their 
lawful rulers, the ſharpeſt penalty in this world, is too 
ealy for them; the inquiſition is but dallying and 
playing with them, hell is their deſert. But how ic 


comes about that a ſtate of grace, when in want of a 


} 


fuitable goverament, is become ſuch a vaſſal, and wife 
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debate; but having obtained what I have principally. } 


the goſpel, are the firſt ſubject of power; or elle re- 
ligion ſinks the dignity of human nature into a baſer 


WT the law and light of nature. 
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and cunning nature it by her creator intruſted, and 
adorned with more enobling prerogatives, I muſt leave, 
and reſign unto thoſe learned men to ſolve, who plead. 
for an ariſtocracy in the churches of Chriſt. 

But to wind up the whole diſcourſe in a. few worde, 
I acknowledge many objections may be here made, and 
ſeveral queſtions. of moment might here fall under 


ſought for, in traverſing the paths of nature, in the 


three following particulars ; therefore with them, and pe 
with one objection anſwered; and alſo with ſome brief iat 
improvement of the grand hypotheſis in this demon- th: 


tration, I ſhall finiſh the argument. | 
1. Three particulars ; or ſo many golden maxims, 
ſecuring the honor of congregational churches. 


Particular 1. That the people or fraternity under 


capacity with relation to excleſiaſtical, then it is in, in 
a'natural ſtate of being with relation to civil govern- 
ment. . . 
Particular 2. That a democracy in church or ſtate, 
is a very honorable and regular government according 
to the dictates of right reaſon. And therefore, * 
Particular 3. Tkat theſe churches of Neu -England, 
in their ancient conſtitution of church order; it being 
a democracy, are manifeſtly juſtified and defended by. _ 
2. The objection. The plea from the law of nature 
for a democracy in the church, is as forccable for any + 
other ſpecies of government; becauſe nature is furniſh- 
ed with ſuch a variety of ſchemes as has been pleaded. 
to: And why may not the wiſe chriſtian nations take 
which likes them beſt? | INES 
Anſw. We muſt diſtinguiſh between man left ſolely 
to the direction of the law of nature, and as the ſubject. 
of revelation, wherein divine wiſdom may interpoſe; 
and determine on ſome particular ſpecies, without 
Hurting or croflirg the law of nature. Therefore, 
I. I readily grant and acknowledge, a chriſtian peo» - 
ple may ſettle what ſpecies of government they: pleaſe, 
when they are ſolely left to determine by the law of na- 
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fare, what" 


for ſcripture · evidence in the + juſtification of theſe 
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the argument. or 


But then we muſt remember, that by 


conceſſion, the power is originally in the people ; and 


then our on caſe is ſecure and ſafe enough; both on 
the aecount of the reverſion of power, and eſpecially, 
for that the people the firſt ſubjects of power, have 
been pleaſed to ſettle a democracy for their government, 
in the churches: of this country. Aud if after the 


peaceable poſſeſſion of about an hundred years, any 


perſons can perſuade them to alter their government 


into any other ſpecies, this will be leſs worthy of blame, 
than craſtily, or unfairly to force it out of their 


hands. 25 


2. It's granted, thin aerording to the light of nature, 


there be various regular models of government; but if 
divine wiſdom is pleaſed to i e and over · rule na- 
tures agitations, and caſt the ſcales for this or that 
particular form, nature will be but fair manuered to 
ſubmit to its author and rector. 80 that if we find 
that God has diſcloſed his mind by yevclation, that his 


ehurches be the ſubjects of a democracy, then all ſtank 
_ obliged to comply under a double bond. And ſe ve 


come under a proper criſis to enquire in the next place 


churches. * 5 <x6:il 
But before I proceed to it, I ſhall 
3. Make ſome. brief improvement of the main Hy. 

Pot heſis in the demonſtration ; that is to ſay, if the go- 
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vernment of the ,goſpel chnrches, -be a democracy 
theſe conſequences muſt neceflarily follow, feil. 2 — 


1. Conf. That the right of convoking councils etcle- 
Gaſtical, is in the churches. | | 
2. Canſ. That ſuch a council has only conſultative 


not a juridical power in it. A juridical power commit- 
ted to ſuch a repreſentative body is both needleſs, and 


alſo dangerous to the diſtinct and perfect ſtates they 
derive from. Compleat ſtates ſettled upon a body of 
immutiable and imperial laws as its baſis, may want 
council; but to create àa new ſubject of juridical power, 
is ſome way to endanger the being of che creators. 


3. Conſ. That all the members of an eccleſiaſtical 
council, deriving from a democracy are ſobjech f 


ment in the church they will have. 
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equal power. Whatever the power is, the ſeveral deles 


rive from, be equal ſharers in it. Democratical ſtates, 
in their repreſentative body can make but one houſe, 
becauſe they have but one ſubject of ſupream power in 
their nature, and therefore their delegates, let them be 


| who or what they may be, are under equal truſt; ſo 
that none can juſtly claim ſuperiority over their 


fellows, or pretend to a higher power in their ſuffrage, 
Indeed in ſuch kingdoms, where the ſovereign power is 


lance of power may be more even, for the ſafety of the 
whole, and of all parts under all acts of ſovereign 
wer: From ſuch a ſettlement of power, there ariſes 
ſeveral diſtinct ſtates in the ſame government, which 
when convened as one ſubject of ſovercign power, the 
make different houſes in their grand ſeſſions ; and ſo 
one houſe or ſtate can negative another, But in every 
diſtinct houſe of theſe ſtates, the members are equal in 


| their vote; the moſt ayes makes the affirmative vote, 


and moſt no's the negative: They don't weigh the in- 
tellectual furniture, or other diſtinguiſhing qualifica- 
tions of the ſeveral voters in the ſcales of the golden 
rule of fellowſhip ; they only add up the ayes, and the 
no's, and ſo determine the ſuffrage of the houſe, 


Demonſtration III. 


From Holy Scripture. 


FFP HIS plea has with ſuch variety nf argument, 


and i'luſtration, and by many repetitions, been 
purſued, by a great number of perſons eminent for 
learning and piety, that I might here very fairly releafe 
myſelf from this taſk. But yet to compleat the num- 
ber of my arguments, I will briefly ſum up the de- 


monftration for the readers uſe under a few heads. 


1. Head. It muſt needs be allowed, as a fundamental 
principle relating to government, that (under God) all 
power is originally in the people. No man I think will 
deny it to be a very ſound principle in civil knowledge. 
But if any man will, I imagine it is ſufficiently ſet forth 


gates muſt from the nature of the government they ded 


diſtributed and ſettled in divers ſubjects, that the bal- 
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in the former demonſtration. - And it is plain 
that religion does always cultivate, and increaſe, rather 
then diminiſh any of natures juſt prerogatives. That 
it muſt needs ftand for a paradox, or a riddle not to be 
expounded ; if man is more of a flave by his religion 


then by his_ nature. But let us take a brief view of 
man by ſcripture account under a religious notion, 'as 


the ſubject of grace, and he ſeems then not to hade the 


leaſt ſpeck of vaſſalage in him; but is repreſented as 
though lord of himſelf and owner of heaven, and carth 


both, 1 Cor. 3. 22.—all are yours. l 

And though its very certain that man has greatly de- 
baſed himſelf by his apoſtacy; yet ſtill God puts abun- 
dance of honor upon him in his reduction. As we may 
conſider man in a remark or two, under the meaſures 
of divine 
treats him as a creature of a very honorable character, 
as free and at his own diſpeſe. Or as though he were 


ſome high and. mighty ſtate placed at the top of this 


globe: Therefore he courts him into an alliance as 


though he were likely to yield great honor to the crown. 
e are ambaſſadors —as chow 

we pray you in Chriſt's flead——be reconciled to God, 2 
Cor. 5. 20. This is much the tenor of Gods h:ralds 
in their addreſſes of capitulation. That certainly if 
God did not highly eſtimate man, as a creature exalted, 


by his reaſon, liberty and nobleneſs of nature, he would 


not careſs him as he does in order to his ſubmiſſion; 
but rather with ſome peeviſh and haughty monarch, or 
the bloody Mahomet, ſend his demands at the month 
of his cannon. But inſtead of ſuch harſh meaſures, 
they are treated with the higheſt reaſon, attended with 

lenity and great acts of condeſcention. Nay, divine 
menaces are frequently cloathed with ſuch ſoft lan- 
guage as this; turn ye. turn ye! Why will ye dye Yea 
under all impulſive means, which God witely;.and' 
graciouſly makes uſe of to gain mans conſent, he ſets 
the will to turn about itſelf without Sorcing it, that fo 
mans religion may be the free and candid emanations of 
his noble and exalted nature. But when God has thus 


gained man; may we rationally imagine that in erecting 


, 


grace in reſtoring him to favour. Firſt, God 


Cad did beſeech yau by us; 
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Ris trophies he will aſſign and make him over to ſame 
petty and arbitrary potentates in matters of religion? 
or ſettle him under a diſpotick 82 as tho' he 
was the ſpoils of a ſpiteful war? No certainly, but man 
muſt now be confidered as ſome high allie inveſted with 
more power then ever. This would ſtill be more evi- 
dent if we ſhould conſider what Chriſt has done and 
how they ſtand joynt heirs with him in his purchaſe and 
kingdom, Num. 8. 1, 16, 17. 


2. 'Head. The power placed i in man that enables him 


to manage religious affuirs, is not ſovereign, but limited 
and conhned power. (1) All laws are enacted already, 
and, (2) There is no coercive power needful in the 


| church. The higheft att in adminiſtring judicature, is 


exchitling:a perſon out of the ſociety. In the church 
there is no fees or fines, &c. In civil empire to Keop 

mankind in any good decorum, there's much hard 
work to be done, in peace and war; under mein pro · 


ceſs, and in criminal cauſes. There's forming or ar- 


mies, raiſing the paſſe comitatus, building of caſtles, &c, 
Cropping of cars, chopping off heads ard what not ! 
ſo that civil government has need of an immence power 
as well as treaſure, and to be cloathed with brats, and 
iron. But as for the church of God, faith, prayers 
and tears, are generally thetc beſt weapons againſt the 
hoſtility of foreigners; and in the government of their 
home-born, it may be done by ſoft words, or hard 
words, 1. /. 5.12. Heb. 3. 13.--+10. 24. 25. 80 
that the buſineſs does not require abundance of exter- 

nal for ce, or form of government. That it's a thon- 
land pities to make ſuch a great noiſe and buſtle in the 
would about church power, as though the ſubjects of it 
were to furniſh armies and navies to encounter half 
the potentates on earth in defence of the church. When 
alas good men! as to all occaſion for power its quite 
another thing; and the exerciſe of it generally falls 
within reach of. an ordinary reaſon. That certainly 
whatever the riglit of the brotherhood is as to the ori- 
ginal of power; there cannot be abundance of bad 
omens in allowing them ſome. ſhare in church judica- 
tory. 


3. Head. Power — this word ſeems to be all thun- 


fined. viz. 
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der. But howeyer; it. is very copious and. may he 97 
plyed to God and his creatures. It is predicable of the 
latter, in their different clafſes and orders. of being, 
and none ſo weak but have ſome ſhare of it. But to 
confine the word to polity, &c. It is by ſome thus de- 
| Power or authority——ls that whereby a man may 
claim, or challenge any thing to ones ſelf, without the 
injury of another, upon a ſuppoſition, . this is a true 
definition. L 85 


uery. Whether chriftian people may. at” claim nr 


challenge the following rights or prerogatives without do- 
ing injury to any. Viz. ws * 

1. Whether if they are pleaſed (a ſuitable number of 
them) to enter into a religious ſociety, by punctual and 
voluntary compacts to ſupport the yorſhip of God in 
the world; whether this may not be done without in- 
juring any? and then, „ 

2. When ſo united, whether they may not chuſe their 
own officers. (3.) Diſcipline their own members. (4) 
Repreſent themſelves 'upon proper emergencies, by 
their delegates; (all which are the principal pillars of 
a democracy,) whether I ſay, they can't do all theſe 
without injury done to any others? But to proceed a 
little farther in opening the nature of power. If we. 
unite Dunainis and Exoufia, viz. Strength of- nature, 
and authority of inſtitution into one propoſition.” Then 
political power may be thus defined. il. | 

Power is an ability, furniſhed with a lawful right to 
at. Now upon a preſumption of the validity of this 


propoſitiqn power may be eaſily apprehended as veſ- 


ted in every church, and in every member and officer 
of a church, according to the nature, degree and duty 
of each ſubject of power; and may act and exert their 
ſeveral powers and authorities without any incongrui- 
ty, or interfering one with another. * 24 

4. Head. That a goſpel church eſſentially confider- 
ed as a body incorporated, is the ſubject of all church 
power. Though a church thus conſidered cannot 
formally exerciſe all branches of power belonging to it: 
neither can the ſubject of ſovereign power it felt exerc 
all acts of power till fitted with proper organs or a 


= 
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ſuitable miniſtry, and yet it can't be denied but that all 
power really, and all acts of power virtually, muſt 


needs be in it. And ſo in a church. 

Therefore as to church power in the exerciſe of it; 
it may be diſtributed into what belongs (1) To the 
combination of many, viz. The power of judgment 
and donation. Or, (2.) To what belongs to one or 
more ſet off for that end, viz. The power of office. 


This diſtribution Mr. Hocker purſues with great illuſ- 
tration. Surv. p. 1. p. 187. Here I ſhall confine my- 


ſelf to the confideration of the exerciſe of that power 
which belongs to the brotherhood in diſtinftion to 
office power. Which principle I ſhall purſue by evinc- 
ing the truths of the following propoſition. /cz/. 

That the. ſcripture does warrant a government in 
goſpel churches, conſiſting of the exerciſe of ſeveral 


diſtinct powers inherent in the fraternity, in diſtinction 


to office truſt. This may be evinced. 

1. By the recitation of the ſeveral diſtinct powers 
themſelves. : 

2. By the dignity which the ſcriptures puts upon the 
churches as free ſtates, and ſubjects of power in dif- 
tinction from their officers. 

1. By the recitation of the ſeveral diſtin powers; 


both preparitory to, and reſulting from their combina- 


nation. . 

1. There is a preparatory power in them both as ra- 
tional and ſanctified beings of forming themſelves into 
churches. This affirmation ſeems to me as fully con- 
tained in the genuine ſenſe of ſcripture, as though writ- 
ten in ſome divine maniſeſto, in ſuch terms as theſe, viz, 
Let this be proclaimed through all the earth, that I the 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt, have inveſted all holy and good chriſtian 
People, both by mature and grace with power, to enter in- 
to church order, for the advance of my name, and their 
own edification. If we had ſuch an article in ſcripture 
written in terms, we ſhould have made great ule of it 


in juſtifying our "conſtitution ; for it plainly ſettles all 


power originally (under Chriſt) in the people. And 
then if ſuch a power or faculty be in them when in ſepa- 
rate parts, as to aſſemble, and enter into ſolemn engage- 
meats, and thereby to enter into a church ſtate ; it 
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neceſſarily follows, that having imbodied they may eaſi- 
IJ go forward and provide for their own well-being. 
He that hath read the goſpel, and obſerved how many 
churches are mentioned, without notice taken, of the 
manner of their origination, muſt needs allow the ob- 
ſervation to be a fair conſequence from it. It being fo 
agreeable with 288 of nature. . 8 

2. The powers reſulting from their combination may 
be more diſtinctly recited. + | 8. 

1. Power. The election of officers. Officers are for 
the well-being, and compleating of any ſtate. There is 
no regular government can well ſubſiſt without them 3 
theſe are the hands, the eyes, the ears and feet of.go- _ 
vernment in adminiftration. To ſeparate qualifyed 
perſons to the higheſt office truſt in a ſtate, is by civilians 
attributed to the creating power of ſovereignity. 
that it muſt needs be a great power belonging to the 
church under this head, and that it is the churches 
E I might reaſon; Ex Jure Superioritatis. 

or that the church is ſuperior to its officers; and not 

the officers to the-church. For that churches are are not 
made for officers, but officers for churches ; therefore 
ſays the apoſtle, 1 Cor. 3. 22. All things are yours ---- 
whether Paul, or Apollos or Cephas. Burt I ſhall princi- 
pally depend upon the example and and practice of the 
apoſtolical church under this head. It is a celebrated 
ſaying of Cyprian in preſſing, As 1. 26. To confirm 
the power of the people in chuſing and refuſing their 
officers. Plebs Chriſtiana maxime poteſtitem' habet, vel 
Dignos Sacerdotes Eligendi, vet indignos Recuſandi. The 
higheſt power of electing worthy officers and rejecting 
unworthy is in the people. For the whole church, 
ſays Turrettinus (de Fure Vo. Duos Eligit, chuſes two to 
undergo the lot for the apoſtleſhip, that they might ſfups 
ply the vacancy by the death of Judas, acts, 1.23, 26. 
And indeed it is contrary to all civility and reaſon to 
imagine the apoſtles would be fo trivial in their miniſ- 
try, or prodigal of their own authority, as to indulge the 
traternity in ſuch actions, viz. Such as electing an ex- 
traordinary officer, if the election of officers did not 
belong to them. So in the choice of the deacons mens 
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Goned, Acts. 6. 2, 3, f. The twelve called the multi- 
tude of the diſciples unts them, and ſaid ---» brethren look 
ou out ſeven men, whom we may oppoint over this buſineſs, 
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The ſaying pleaſed the whole multitude and they choſe Ste- a 
phen &c. It muſt needs be very ſuprizing, if the apoſtles C 
fhould thus dignify, and intruft the brethren with a l 
prerogative of electing theſe officers, if the power of J 
election was not inherent in them that unleſs any one n 
can fairly make it out that the apoſtles were cither in et 
jeſt, or did they know not what, in directing the breth- a 
ren, to do as they did in the recited examples; it muſt it 
needs ſtand for a truth that the power of electing offi- P 
cers is in the fraternity of the church, by the judg- N 
ment of Chriſt's apoſtles. | fe 
2. Power judicatory, Mat. 18. 15, 20. This para- 0 
graph of holy writ, lays open a ſcheme of juridical power cl 
in the ſubject of it; that is the church : and this is cl 
to be obſerved, that from the firſt commencement of m 


the proceſs to the final iſſue in the execution of the ob- 
ſtinate and criminal member, all is to be aſcribed to the 
authority of the church; for what buſineſs has one 
man to interrupt another in his crimes and unlauful 
pleaſures, unleſs he has power ſo to do? And how 


comes one man to have power over another, unleſs of 
conqueſt, hoſtility, or compacts have made them liable, SC 
as members of the ſame community, or ſubjects of WI 
the ſame government ? therefore the offended perſon, BY 
proceeding regularly for detecting a delinquent, muſt Ce 
needs be ſuppoſed to derive his power from the ſame ve 
fountain, viz. the ſeſſions where the caſe is finally to ru 
Hue by execution. And the ſubject of this power is ma 
the church. Tell the church. 4 of 
But moreover, let it be conſidered, that to ſpeak hy for 
way of alluſion, there be ſeveral removes of the action an 
of treſpaſs, from one hearing to another; as though it 82 
go from an juferior to a ſuperior ſeſſions, and that turn 
Chriſt was here in this precept, ſettling inferior and bi bri 
ſuperior aſſizes in his kingdom. And indeed there 
cannot be a wiſer ſcheme drawn up, that ſhall carry _ 
the aſpect of more grace, love, humility, tender regard GE 
l 


to honour, and allo juſtice then this; both for the en- 
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couragement of religion, the awing of ſpectators, and 


keeping the church pure. But to proceed, 

1. In making out proceſs, the firſt tryal is to be had 
at the aſſizes ot a mans own intellectual powers, reaſon, 
conſcience, &c. being aſſembled, are to ſet in judgment, 
hear the pleas, and the indictment being read and 


juſtified, muſt paſs. ſentence ; and at this bar the caſe - 


may be fairly iſſued. I he ſball hear thee thou hat gain- 


ed thy breather. So that moſt certainly the plaintiff has 


a right to enter his caſe at this ſeſſions, and here we ſee 
it may be iſſued; then certainly this is a branch of the 
power of judicature; otherwiſe an agrieved perſan 


might expect a very ſevere repulſe from a ſturdier of- 


fender, for interrupting a mans repoſe of mind in his 
own actions. What ſaucy clown is that ? who dare 


challenge my conſcience with the cognizance of any 


crime ? Bold- face ! where's your commiſſion; M 
made thee a ruler, Acts 7. 27. In civil affairs particular 


men when injured, muſt not make bold to correct an 


ordinary treſpaſs upon their perſens, or intereſts, but 
by forms of law; if they do, efpecially if by meaſurtes 
which are grievous, they may be indicted themſelves, 
for diſturbers of the peace: That certainly this branch 
of the text refers to a legal bar, and lawful power. 


So that the complaining party may commence his ſuit 


with boldaefs, produce his pleas, and demand juſtice, 
But the critical queſtion is, Wha is Judge of this court: ? 
Certainly it is ſome lay-mans: powers, ſuppoſed to be 
very competent judges, as. fufhciently ſkilled in the 
rules of court, and how to apply them. And why 
may not all the judges contained in the whale ſeries 
of judicatory ld open in this text, be of the ſame ſort? 
for that the caſe is not ſo deep, but that the firſt judges 
and ſeſſions it comes before, are ſuppoſed by our wiſe 


Saviour and law-giver, capable fully to underſtand and 


traverſe it; and do judgment and juſtice upon it; and 


bring it to a final iſſue. But, = 

2. Upon a defeat the proceſs goes forward, by re- 
moving the ſuit by an appeal to a more impartial. hear- 
ing. The next ſeſſions therefore by review, ig to con- 
fiit of one or two of the brethren. (Take one: or tuo 


niere. But poſſibly ſome may be ready to ſay, ah I He 
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Ws . 
ere like to have very good juſtice, before ſo wiſe a ſeſſions ! 
Well, it is what Chriſt has appointed, and let us oP 
his path, and it will bring us ſafe home; for that theſe 
perſons are commiſſionated by Chriſt, as capable judges, 
and therefore are to exerciſe one branch of the power 
fixed in the church. But when the caſe is gone thus 
far thro' the law, and the adverſe party will not ſub- 
mit to the laſt verdict that is brought in, the caſe muſt 
be removed again, For that, | a 
It is allowed to have one tryal more, and no more; 
and that is to be before the church. For if we hear not 
the church, he ſhall be as an heathen man, &c. that is to 
ſay, the church ſhall then iflue out execution, which 
is the end of the law. | 
Object. But the great and ſtupendous objection, 
which croſſes our way, is, that the governing church 
is here meant; that is to fay, the preſbytery in their 
claſſes, and ſeveral ſeſſions, till you come to the laſt 
appeal? | 
Anſw. 1. It is very unſcriptural to force ſuch an 
interpretation on the text; for if we conſider the 
etimology, and univerſal acceptation of the word church, 
the objection will be found very defective, both in its 
rhetorick and divinity. There being no harbour for 
it, within the ſenſe of Farniby's tropes or figures. And 
as for its divinity, let the objection but cite one text 
more, wherein church is mentioned, and officers are 
intended, and we will reſign. But without it to yield 
ſo great an intereſt upon ſo flender a claim is repug- 


nant to juſtice and honor. But, 4 
2. How can wiſe men manage their ſouls, or bri of b 
them into ſuch a figure as to think that Chriſt ſhoul Prut 
have ſuch a far reach in his thoughts in ſuch-caſy caſes regt 
as are plainly contained in the text? The notions in this 
the objections are plainly ridiculous to the light of na- the) 
ture, in that civil meaſures adjuſt according to the de- the 
gree and nature of ſuits and caſes” A cauſe of twelve- that 
pence is tryable by a ſingle juſtice, and one appeal reſu 
brings the ſuit to the end of the law. Indeed caſts _— 
which are of greater weight and valne have a larger 2 


ſcope in the law allowed them, &c. And what! Is 
there the leaſt ſhadow for a pretence that ſuch caſes 
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as are within our text, viz. ſuch as may be iſſued by 

one ſingle brother making his ſuit to his brothers rea- 
ſon and conſcience, &c. or by two at the moſt, and 


that at the ſole charge of a_few honeſt pleas from the 


heads of charity or piety ? I fay, are theſe caſes ſo grand 
as to be tranſmitted from one claſſis to .anotbcr, till 
they arrive at the chief ſeat where the definitive ſen- 
rence is to be given forth? There is apparently ſome . 


great fallacy in the objection, or certainly our b 


Saviour did not ſtate his caſes right; for let us again 
conſider, who muſt fign the bill of coſt at laſt ? or who 


muſt bear all the charges of writings, witneſſes, travels 
of horſes and men; and for all expence of time and 


money, from the ſeſſions firſt: mentioned, and fo fromm 
ſeſſions to ſeſſions, and from claſſis to claſſis, until ali is 
brought to a final iſſue ? when as poſſibly the original 


writ of proceſs, or firſt action, might not contain in re- 
al civil damage, a ferthing more then about a great ar 


ſix-pence. And what can we think that our wiſe Ha- 


viour would adjuſt his ſettlements at no better a xate 


then this comes to? vah! prob Dolor ! Men have plain- 
ly made a fool of mankind by corrupting this text, 


whereby they have ſet the diſcipline of the church at 
ſuch a charge, that millions of millions have run gut 
in waſte, to humour their ambititon ; when as the wife 


and innocent churches of God in their ſingle capa- 
cities would have done better juſtice, and have drained 


nothing more from you, then ſome tears of contrition. 
For, | 25 


3. What is more natural, then to imagine à church 


of believers, with their ſet of graces, and common 
prudence, (eſpecially when under the influence of a 
regular miniſtry). ſhould be- held capable to execute 
this rule, according to the full ſenſe of it ; yea, tho” 
they bring the delinquent in the traverſe of the caſe, 10 
the higheſt cenſure. Indeed it muſt be acknowledged, 
that excommunication, major or minor, is an awful 
reſult of authority; yet not really in every reſpect. and 
in all degrees quite ſo bitter as death itſelf: And yet 
dæath is very fi | 
aud that ſolely by the verdict of their-peers, viz. 
H ww 


requently diſpens'd. to capital finners, 
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in forms of law a ſufficient judicatory to take away a 


mans life, and the venerable bench of judges muſt not 


over- rule, but ſtand and ſay, Amen, in that good juſ- 
tice is done in the world by ſuch à ſmall company of 
illiterate men, the law having aſſigned them to this ſer - 


vice. To the foregoing precept, let us joyn Cel. 4. 17. 1 


Cor. 5. 12. Rev. 2. 2. 20. 1 T. 5. 41. Gal. 6. 1. 


Now to conclude, let the reader lay all theſe ſcrip- 


tures together, which contain rules of judicatory for 
the churches; and then let him anſwer me with good 
reaſon if he can, and tell me why theſe ſcriptures m ay 


not be eſteemed the churches Magna Charta, in matters 


of cenſpre and judicature; as well as that be held ſuch 


a golden rule in the judicial proceedings of Engliſh go- 
vernment, mentioned in the great charter of Engliyb 


Liberties, Chap. 29. Ne freeman ſhall be taken, or im- 
Prifoned, or be diſſeiſed of his freehold, liberty or free 


cuſtoms, or be out-law'd or exiled, or any other ways de- 
ſtroyed, nor will we preſs upon him, nor condemn him, but 
by 1 6 judgment of his peers, Now gentlemen I Don't 
you think that the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, the King of 


heaven, is as careful and tender of his ſubjects, as the 
king of England is of his? And indeed, why ſhould 
not each ſett of ſubjects be equally and alike guarded 
from the hazard of oppreſſion, or the arbitrary mea- 
fures of each miniſtry ? unleſs thofe that belong to the 
 gbſpel,are formed out of a diſtin& clay from each other? 

3. Power. To repreſant themſelves in ſynodical 
conventions, for the eſtabliſhment of this power in the 
churches. See As 15, 2. 22, 23. And for a more 
ample diſplay and conformation of this point, Þ refer 
the reader to the excellent treatiſe of Dr. Increaſe Ma- 
ther, in his diſquiſition concerning eccleſiaſtical councils. 

2. The dignity which the fcriptures puts under the 
churches as free ſtates, and ſubjects of power in diſ- 
tinction from their officers, | 2 

It is very plain that moſt of the epiſtles of St. Paul 
which make up a great part of the canon of ſcripture, 
were directed to the body of the brotherhood, and 
peculiarly adapted for their uſe, with little or no notice 
at all taken of the miniſtry therein. 


Twenty-four good and lawful men of the'vicinage, aro 


winding up his diſcourſe wick bis grace and xeſpects to 
ſome choice chriſtian frie ts t 
with them, and orders the bratherhood'to give his ſa- 
lutatlons to them, as, perſons unconcerned with the con- 
tents of the epiſtle, Heb. 13. 44. Tir the laſt verſe 
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In ſum, when he was Juſt concluding his letter and 


but one in the whole epiltte; ys the apoſtle; Salute 


all them that haue the rule over. That what ever other 
meanings may be in ſuch methods of divine writings; 
Ty muſt needs reſpect ſome high powers and truſt 
veſted in the churches. 'Thole bp g ne, 1 
gels of the churches of a; the prineipat ſhare of 
thoſe letters litcrally taken, which belonged to the offi - 
cers, is but the ſuperſcription ; the contents;of theTer- 
ters are immediately directed to the frateryiry.” Where 


there is any thing amiſs the fratertiity is repfehended: 


Where there is any thing worthy of, credit, they "are 
commended. Or if there js thing in point of arder 
or diſcipline to be done they arc fete and com- 
manded. All is to the churches. Therefore it is fajd a+ 
gain and again, He that hath an ear to hear, let him Bear 


what the Spirit faith unto the churches, W | E: 


Finally, Let any conſiderate man but read and we 

der the epiſtles to theCorinthian, Epheſian, &c. churches; 
and obſerve the characters of the brotherhood 3. with 
the precepts how they ſhall act perſonally and with aus 
thority one towards another, &c. he muft then nee 
ſubject his mind to the force of this concluſion, ſcil 
That Chriſt's goſpel churches in their fraternities, ar 
not ſuch cyphers as they ſtand in ſome mens Fenn 
but are really and truly proper bodies full of powe 


and authorities, for the fgoyernment of themſelves aud 


all their concerns, as all democracies are. 1 
Demonſtration IV. i 
From the excellent nature of the conſtitution, in trat 
it exceeds all that hive been yet extant in the chriſtian 
world, This I ſhall endeavor to illuſtrate by three 
leas.. Phe -Is.; - >. NI ET ks 
In that it beſt ſuits the great and noble defigns of the 
goſpel, and that in a peculiar manner as it tends to the 
promoting holineſs in the world 3 not only from the 
ſtrict nature of the conſtitution in the admiſſion of 
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friends, he puts the officers in 


iftles fenc to the an- 
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1 
mbers, whence the churches become a more exact 
emblem of heaven, both for the illuminating and dread- 
ing of others, that beholding their goodneſs, may glori- 
God in the day of vifitatfon. 1 Pet. 2. 12. But 
rom the great advantage put into the hands of the beſt 
ſort of men, (ſolid, pious, wiſe and unbias'd men) of 
furniſhing a country with perſons eminently qualified 
for the ininiſtry, and [7 $6 them ſo. There is no lurk- 
ing place for Symany in this conſtitution. There is no 
buying and ſelling of offices, whereby the world has 
been miſerably and, and debauched. Here is no 
back ſtairs for couſins and favorites to climb up to high 
ſcats without deſert ; it is merit and intrinfick worth 
ſets the value, and holds the ſtrongeſt plea for prefer- 
ment here. Hence every village; and corner of a town, 
where religious congregations are ſettled, are furniſhed 
with perſons for the goſpel miniſtry of ſuch learning, 
and bright ſaints, and of ſuch real and diſtinguiſhing 
virtue and zeal, that they muſt needs be very prevalent 
in carrying on the main deſign, &c. But this plea is 
Fully purſued by Dr. Owen, in his enquiry, &c. (p. 120 
and ſo on) whither I refer the reader that wants more 
fatisfaftion. Plea. II. | 
For that it has the beſt ballance belonging to it of 
any church-government.in the world. Other govern- 
ments have generally too high a top, and are very lop- 
Kded too ; nay the beſt we can meet with without va- 
nity or envy it may be ſaid, that not only ſeemingly like 
Grantham ſteeple, but really it ſtands awry, and being 
fo over loaded on nature's corrupt ſide, with learning, 
power and high truſt it plainly hangs over ſeveral de- 
ces from a true perpendicular, towards Babylon 2: 
And it it falls it buries yov; and then you muſt remem- 
ber it has monopolized all power, ſo that you have 
none left to ſtir under your load, or creep ovt with. 
Put here's a gecvernment ſo exactly poiſed, that it keeps 
its motions regular like the ſtupenduous ſpheres, unleſs 
ſome Phæton chance to mount the chariot box, and be- 
comes the driver. I have ſufficiently, I think, evinced the 
power in the brotherhood ; and though every church 
is a body conſiſting of very numerous parts and a no- 
ble miniitry, yet the balance of power is very exactiy 
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and with great advantage preſerved ; both between the 
members of the body in general, and between theni- 
ſelves, and their public miniſtry in ſpecial. | 
1. Between the members of the body. For beſides, 
the wiſdom, love and other enobling principles, in fome 
meaſure actuating every member. The venerable ma- 
jor vote, which guides and governs the auguſt ſtates of 
parliaments ;z nay all ovary © 1uperior & inferior, that 
have any equality of power diſperſed amongſt the mem- 


bers, ordinarily keeps the whole body, in all poims. of 


adminiſtration, in an exact equipoiſe. 


2. And as for the ſtate of the migiſtry ; there is nd 


grain of allowance wanted on their fide, to make their 
office power, it not an even ballance arithmetically upon 
an accurate, and diſtreſſing tryal: yet in the ſeries of a 
laud able miniſtration, it is an equivalent of power; at 
leaſt according to the terms of our conſtitution, ,Plaff. 


C. 16 Sed. :11. But let the caſe be ſtated as accu- 


rately, as may beand let every fair principle which grants 
the power to be originally in the people, be yielded : 
and alſo eſtabliſh a proper judicature in the brother- 
hood; yet its apparent in all examples, that the minſtry 
of th is conſtitution are held, if not in proper ſpeaking : 


yet in conſcience, and religious courteſie, as though all 
power were inveſted in them; or at leaſt to ſuch a de- 


gree that there is no appearance of what many render 
the goverment . grievous to them, it they are but con- 
tented, to be the maſters of an aſſembly of free men, 
and not ot flaves. Amongſt abundance of illuſtrations 
I will mention two. | 


t. The great veneration in mans mind towards thoſe 


who are ſenſibly cloathed with authority. * U am 4 


father where is my honour, if a maſter where is my fear, 


Mat. 1. 6. The prophet reaſons from the law of na- 
ture; there being ſuch a property planted in the ſoul 
by its makes to revere ſuperiours, and eſpecially men in 


public truſt, And alſo the authority ſhining in them, 


being ſuch bright rays both of the divine majeſty and be- 


nignity, there being ſuch a ſenſible good and beneſit ac- 


cruing thereby, to the reſt of mankind, hence ſprings a 
univerſal diſpoſition to obedience and ſubmiſſion, this 


I obvious through the whole civil miniſtry ofthe world 3 


* 
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there is no need to make every judge in commſlion, or 
chief ' magiſtrate a ſovereign prince to gain homage to 
| him. No | bat as ſoon as a man appears veſted with 
authority, there is that in the ſoul of another which 
teaches reverenceand obedience to him in his truſt, both 
from the ſuggeſtions of fear and ſenſe of intereſt. So 
chat a learned, painful and pious minſtry intruſted with 
the fouls and happineſs af men; and taking indefatiga- 
ble care to ſecure eternal life for them, has a moſt charm- 
ing and indearing aſpect and influence upon all the ra- 

tional powers. In fo much that nature it ſelf has a 
high value for ſuch ſubjects of truſt, And as for 
grace its ready to be laviſh of its victims. ye · received 
me as an angel of Gad even as Chriſt Jeſus. If it 
had been poſſible ye would have plucked out your own 
eyes, and have given them to me, Gl/a. 4. 14, 15, 1 
any man doubts of the validity of this plea, let him but 
view what conqueſts have been made by the abuſe of 
theſe principles, and you will find the minſtry of the 
chriſtian world have far exceeded Cæſar, in ſubduing 
mankind ; for from an honeſt obedience they have 
brought them to lye down, & be trampled on by their 
ſpiritual owners. That there is no danger on the peo- 
ples fide when things are well ſtated, if there be but a wiſe 
and due management on the other, And ſtill it is 
more evident. . 

2. Fom the extent of commiſſion, with the many 
enobling prerogitives fixed in their truſt. Though 
they are the miniſtry, and but the miniſtry of a democ- 
racy, their commiſſion is ſo large, and high- prerogatives 

o numerous, they carry ſo great an appearance, as 
Wough in reality they were the ſubjects of all power. 
And I think it is ſo from the nature and modes of all 
regular government; for when a government has enact- 
ed their laws and precepts, and ſettled their miniſtry, 
they leave the ſway of things to them; that it is as tho” 
chey had reſigned all the power to the miniſtry : So it 
is peculiarly in the affairs of goſpel churches. That let 
men at their leifure view this illuſtration by the ſcrip- 
ture, our platform, and by the laws and cuſtoms of na- 
tions, and they will find it a truth. That certainly a 
painful miniſtry. may eaſily be reconciled to our conſti- 
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tution, unleſs they are, raiſed to that temper of mind 
he was, who had this for his motto, Aut Cæſar aut, Nis . 
hi]. A Cæſar or nothing. an A 
22 Plea III. 9 1a! 
From the near affinity our conſtitution holds with 
the civil governments of ſome of the moſt flouriſhing... 
cemmon- wealths in the world. It's certain, every ſpecſes 
of government ſimple and mixt, have their various ex- 
cellencies and defects; much may be ſaid in honor of. 
each, and alſo every conſtitution may have ſomething - 
wanting 3 at leaſt it may ſeem ſo, under a more critical. 
ſurvey of its nature, principles, ill conveniencies, corrupt, 
miniſtry, misfortunes, &c. And many times a gaverns., 
ment falls under ſcandal from diſtemper of mind, from 
falſe ends and corrupt intereſts, which {way and over-,, 
rule mens thoughts relating to government, more than, 
from the conſtitution itſelf. But however, to evade all. 
circular diſcourſes, we may very fairly infer, where we. 
find nations flouriſhing, and their liberty and property, 
with the reſt of the great immunities; of mans nature, 

* nouriſhed, ſecured, and beſt guarded ifom tyranny,we, 
may venture to pronounce this people to be the f | C 
jects of a noble government, and there be many ſueh, 4 
on carth, whoſe conſtitution will ſerve to juſtify ours. | 
I ſhall inſtance in three, and no more. Coda | | 

1. The Venetian common-wealth ; though ſome are, C 
pleaſed tp call the government of this free ſtate, am. '4 
ariſtocracy; but it ſeems more properly a limited de- 
mocracy; for that the ſeat of ſovereign power is theip, 
ö ancient commons, called their families, enrolled in 56. 
golden book; theſe make up che grand council of the, 
nations, ſettle the public miniſtry, and enact laws, &c,, 
This people have by this mode of government raiſed . 
themſelves into ſo auguſt and flouriſhing a capacity, that. 
from a very obſcure original, they are grown te thay, 
degree, as to bridle and curb the pride and 1 
of Turk and Pope. This example muſt needs be bd 
5 ſmall honor to our conſtitution. But, 8 
2. The Belgick provinces are without interruptigg 
allowed to be the ſubjects of a formed democracy, they 
in ſome ages paſt being inſulted, and unmereifulß 
trampled p50n by that auguſt tyrant, the Sand me: 
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narch; they being his ſubjects broke looſe from him, 


and fer up for themſelves. They aſſumed to them- 


ſelves their original power, and when they had got it 


into their hands, had the wit, and kept it, and have 
improved it in the form of a democracy to this day, 


and God has Feſt them: That from the poor ſtates of - 
Holland, they are now grown to wear the ſplendid title 
of Their high mightineſſes, and are àa match for 'moſt 

monarchs on earth. Says Gordon of their government: 


The ſeven provinces of Holland being under a demo- 
cratical government, are as it were ſeveral common 


- wealths ; each proviace being a diſtinct ſtate ; yea, and 


every city having an independent power within itſelf 
to judge of all cauſes, whether civil or criminal, and 
to inflict even capital puniſhments ; but all joining to- 


gether, make one republic, the moſt conſiderable in 


the world. ' | 

Query. Whether ſuch examples of popular govern- 
ments now extant on carth, and yielding ſuch vaſt ad- 
vantages to the ſubjects, and being ſo regular and prac- 
ticable; I fay,whether they may not juſtly deter all men 
from reproaching our conſtirution with the ſcandalous 
title of anarchy, unleſs tyey will allow us to prepare a 


chronicle for them, and therein publiſh to the world 


their profound ignorance of the ſeveral ſpccies of go- 
fing various powers in them. 

3. The Engliſh. This nation is reputed to be the 
ſubjects of the fineſt and moſt incomparable-government 


vernment; and the diſtinct way of placing and exerci- 


in the world. And this original happy form of govern- 
ment, is (ſays one) truly and properly called an Englfh | 
mans liberty: à priviledge to be freed in perſon and 


eftate from arbitrary violence and oppreſſion; and a 
greater inheritance than we derive from our parents. 


And this birth-right of Engliſh men ſhines . moſt con- 


ſpiciouſly in two things. 


1. In Parliaments; wherein the ſubject has by his 


repreſentatives, a ſhare in legiflative power: And ſo 
makes his owa laws, and diſpoſes of his own money. 
2. In Fury's ; whereby he has a ſhare in the executive 
part of law, ſo that no cauſes are tryed, nor any man 
adjudged to loſe his life, member or eſtate, but upon 
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he verdict of his peers; his equal or neighbours, and 
of his own condition. Theſe two grand pillars of 
Engliſh liberty, are the fundamental vital privileges 
whereby we have been, and are till preſerved more 
free and happy, than any other people in the world 3 
and we truſt thall ever continue fo. For whoſoever 
hall deſign to impair, pervert, undermine either of 
theſe, do ſtrike at the very conſtitution of our govern- 
ment, and ought to be proſecuted and punifhed, with 
the utmoſt zeal and vigour. For to poyſon all the 
ſprings, and rivers in the kingdom, could not be a 
greater miſcheif ; for this would only affect the preſent 
age, but the other would ruin and inflave all our 
poſterity. I ſhall improve this example by three Queries. 
Quæry 1. Ah ! What's the matter withEng/i/5 men, men 
of ſuch courage to be ſurprized with ſuch fear, as tho” 
they were like to be taken captive, and turned into 
ſlaves in their own home ? Why, in good truth, there 
may be a reaſon for it; therefore it becomes them to 
be very. careful under this head; for if they make 
themſelves ſlaves in their own country, or let others 
do it for them, when they can prevent it, they both de- 
ny God who made and redeemed them, and plaialy vio- 
late the law of nature? i as 

Quæry 2. Who is it Engiiſh men are thus afraid of ? 
Who do they thus reflect upon in their frights and 
fears? It is neither France not the great Turk which 
dreads them ! therefore it muſt needs be ſome body or 
another nearer home that threatens their liber- 

And may not New-England's goſpel liberties de- 
2 ſo much fear and caution, although it ſhould ſo 
bappen that ſome body ſhould be reflected upon by 
their cautiouſneſs. e 

Quæry 3. If the ſettling ſuch immunities, as the 
priviledge of parliaments and juries in the hands of the 
people be ſuch effectual barriers to preſerve a nation, 
from tyranny and ſlavery; then whether when "goſpel 
churches have the means in their owry power, it been't 
their wiſdom to keep up the like barrier, or ſomething 
equivalent thereto ; that they may-preſerve themſelves 
ſafe from the arbitrary meaſures of their own minyſtry 
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or thus, whether for Engliſb men, when their liberties 
in church or ſtate are fait lockt up for them and their 
poſterity by law and regular ſettlements, it been't their 
beſt way to beware how they repeal thoſe laws, or 
weaken thoſe ſettlements ? 

+ But at preſent I ſhall leave it to other men to, run the 
parrallel between our conſtitution, and the feveral 505 
vernments I have mentioned, and infer what more they 
Hall think proper; only leaving to my ſelf the liberty to 
conclude, that the ſeveral examples of civil ſtates, which 
I have named, do ferve abundantly to juftify the noble 
nature of our conſtitution in church · order; for that 
the ſeveral famous and auguft nations which T have 
mentioned, in all their glory at home, and ſaccefs in 
arms and trade abroad; their ſeveral governments 
which have brought them to all this, are either a perfect 
democracy, or very much mixed and blendiſhed with 
it 
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Then why ſhbuld we in Neu-England be any 
more aſhamed, or lefs careful of our church-govern- 
ment, which keeps us from tyranny and flavery in the 
concerns of our conſciences, then thoſe nations are of 
their civil government, whereby they are preſerved from 
the like damnable circumſtances in the concerns of 
their outward life, and natural rights and fortunes ? 
| | Demonftration V. | 
L Rom the dignity which the providence of God has 
put upon the conſtitution, both in the firſt ages 
of the chriſtian churches and in the laſt century, - 
1. In the firſt ages of the chriſtian churches God ha 
ut many marks of diſtinguiſhing favour upon this con- 
— both in the ſmiles and frowns of his provi- 
dence. | | 
1. In the ſmiles of providence upon the churches, 
whilſt they continued compleat in their conſtitution, I 
Hall offer but three particulars to juſtify this obſerva- 
tion. "EB 0 i 
1. In the great and admirable ſucceſs of the goſpel, 
in the convertion of ſo many nations. 
2. In their ſingular purity, and virtuous deportment 
in the midſt of a corrupt world. That (as Mr. Cotten 
oblerves) was a general eulogy belonging to their mem- 
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ö bers, and aſcribed to them by the wiſer ſort of heathen, 
. eil. Bonus vir, tantum Chriſtianus, He is a good man 
only is a chriſtian. 

3. They were eminently ſupported and carried on by 

the grace and providence of God through all their dire- 
ful ſuffevings ; the more they were waſted and deſtroy- - 
ed, the more they grew and increaſed, as rae in RÆgypt. 
Indeed whilſt they remained firm to their conſtitution, 

they were not only like an army in banners, but in 
reality the greateſt conquerors that ever appeared on 

earth. They merely ed the bravery of the old Ro- 

man ſpirit, and were quite too hard for thoſe who. had 

vanquiſhed the world. I have ſeen, ſays Euſebius, the 

executioner (tired with tormenting them) lye down- 

panting and breathing, &c. But I never ſaw the mar- 

tyrs weary of ſufferings, nor heard them deſire a truce: 

Nay, were rather ambitious of the longeſt and moſt- 

terrible ſufferings, that they might be martyrs in. every- 

member. Thus the churches endured hardneſs. as 

good ſoldiers of Chriſtz thro? ten bloody perſecutions ; 

and at laſt retreated by divine Providence, under tte. 

umbrage of the great Conſtantine. And there the 

churches of God made the fineſt ſhow that ever was 

ſeen on earth, next to Chriſt in his transfiguration. 

Till this time the churches remained the ſubjects of 

their democritical government in ſome good meaſure: 

though there were ſome ſymptoms of an alteration in 

the laſt century, but indeed after the churches were 

freed from the rage of heathen perſecutors, there 

" quickly followed the perfect ſubverſion of their order. 

| So we come, | | 

2. To conſider the frowns of Providence that pur- 

ſued the chriſtian world after the ſubverſion of their 
primitive conftitution. Sufficient obſervations have 

| been made under the foregoing demonſtrations, ſetting! 

forth the change of government which was made in the 

churches. And in ſhort, it was really and properly 

the altering the miniſtry of a democracy into an ariſto- 

cracy; for to ſpeak plainly, the public officers to grati- 

fy their ambition, took all the power into their own 

hands, and ſettled all affairs and concerns according 

to their own minds without controul. But let us eye 
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the providence. of God, and we may obſerve that God 
did ſoon ſtain the pride and glory of theſe men; eſpeci- 
ally in two eminent inſtances of his diſpleaſure, which 

I-ſhall only mention. OE 
Inflance 1. In the fatal Arian hæreſy, that ſpread it- 
ſelf like ſome mortal contagion, thro? the chriſtian world? 
that it was ſaid the whole world was become an Arian. 
Arius was the author of this damnable doctrine, viz. 
That our Saviour Chriſt was neither God, nor eternal, 
but a creature; and that he aſſumed only the body, 
not the ſoul of man, c. This damnable hæreſy ſoon 
ſpread itſelf far and wide; the author was in the heighth 
of his wickedneſs, and fell a victim to divine vengeance 
in the latter part of Conflantine's reign : But his 
hæreſy continued and prevailed, and eſpecially amongſt 
the clergy. But this is very awful to obſerve, that 
when theſe men by their wit and cunning had once 
couſened and cheated the fraternity of their ancient 
rights and prerogatives, God left, the devil to cheat and 
deceive them, as wife and learned as they were, of 
their true religion and fouls together. What good 
did all their legerdemane do them now ? Had not they 
better have kept holy and humble paſtors, confined 
to their parochial dioceſſes, and known and loved, and 
preach't Chriſt the eternal Son of God, and him 
crucified, rather then ſtretcht their. boundary like ſo- 
vereign princes, and fo left to periſh under ſuch a 
dreadful diſpenſation, as the fruit of their ambition 
and infidelity ? | 
To me (conſidering the commencement, the deadly 
nature, the rage, the univerſal prevalence and conti- 
nuance of this damnable hereſy) it feems as though 
God had lookt down from heaven, and viewed the 
facrilegious robbery committed upon the churches with 
deteſtation. And,therefore ſummoned a congreſs of 
the ſeveral ftates. of the other world. (r. King. 22. 
19. { faw the Lord ſitting on his throne) and iſſuing 
out proclamation.---Be it known ! That never bas a 
nobler cauſe been ſo baffled and ſacrilegiouſſy betrayed 
by the dignified truſtees of it as this. I have bcen 
down amongſt my golden candleſticks, my famoys 
churches; I find the fraternity drowſy and remiſs, 
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ſetting too lowa value on their ineftimable rights. And 


thoſe who ſhould rowſe them from their ſecurity and 
incogitancy, rather eſteem it a lucky omen; and there- 


fore to ſatiate their own ambition (inftead of adviſing, ' 


and directing the churches in the ſtudy of their conſt 
tution; and ſo plead their cauſe for them) they con- 


ſult how to defraud them, they - wreſt the ſcripture, 


darken all places which ſettle their titles, and to end 
all diſputes threaten them Diotrephet like (3 Job. io.) 
with the ſecular power that is now on their fide. That 
they have at laſt abſolutely ſupplanted them, ſtript and 
taken away the rights belonging to the churches, and 
purchaſed at ſo dear a rate. That as though the Al- 
mighty ſhould ſay, my patience is our ! And my juſtice 
has prepared a cup of confuſion for them; Who ! of 
all this convocation will go and hand it to them ? And 
there came forth ſeveral legions with an arch-<devil at 


the head of them, and ſtood before the Lord, and ſaid, 


we will 2 and perſwade them; and God ſaid, you 
ſhall perſwade them, and prevail alſo; therefore go 
forth and do ſo, 1 King. 22. 22. As though God ſhould 


ſay, I have now in difpleafure abandoned them to ruin; 


they who ſhould have had a zealous regard to my ſet- 

tlements and as one chief end of their miniſtry, ſhould 

have ſought the happineſs of the people, and not their 

own eaſe, vain glory, pride and luxury; now leave them 

— to obliterate the eſſentials of their faith, and ſo 
1 


a ſacrifice to divine fury, Go you maligyant 


powers do your worſt, the hedges are now down. 

Inſtance 2. The univerſal apoſtacy that has follow- 
ed the ſubverſion” of the old conſtitution. We may 

in ſome degree date Gods departure from his churches 


when they began to ſubvert the order of them, and ſo 
gradually withdrew, till he——at laſt left them to 
periſh by whole ages together. It muſt not, indeed, be 


thought, or ſaid, but that God had a remnant through 
many ages, who continued orthodox in faith, both in 
the miniſtry and brotherhood, But yet it is very obvi- 
dus that chriſtianity Gradatim, deelmed till all was 
ſwallowed up in a univerſal and direful apoſtacy, never 
ſufficiently to be deplored ; neither fully expreſt, unleſs 
we tranſcribe the volumns that contain it. I do ac. 
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count indeed that the deſtruction of the churches, in 


moral ſpeaking, may be attributed immediately and 


nextly to other cauſes, as ignorance, pride, hypocriſy, 
&c. But remotely to the diſſolution of the order of 


them. For that the conſtitution forenamed was ad- 


juſted by divine wiſdom for preventing and remedying 


ſuch maladies as proved the ruin of the churches; that 
when the remedy was quite taken away, bad humours 


predominate, and ſymptoms of a deadly aſpect appear, 
and fo death inevitably follows. 


2. In the laſt century God has been very admirable. 


in the works of providence, and has therein highly dig- 


nifyed our conſtitution. And we want no other evi- 
dence under this head then the recognition of what 


God has done for theſe famous Engliſh colonies in 
Nerth-America ; who have all along diſt inguiſhed 
_ themſelves, from all the world, by their fi ngular regard 
hoth to the faith and practice of the true religion. Now 
let any other conſtitution on earth but parrallel ours; in 
the eminent ſhines of providence and in religious effects, 
and we will reſign the whole cauſe. But whilſt then, 
we will go on and rejoice in the grace of God, that we 
in thefe countries, are by his good providence over us, 
the ſubjects of the moſt ancient, rational and noble con- 
ſtitution in church order that was, will be, or can be; 
whilſt the laws of nature and grace remain unrepealed. 
For that it is a conſtitution which infinite wiſdom hath 
authorized and founded in the law of nature; and his 
 omniſcient providence has eminently honored, and dig- 

nificd, both by the ſmiles and frowns of his counte- 
nance, through all the ages of the chriſtian world to 
this very morning. And through ſome of the reverend 
churches within this grand conſociation (who. ſettled 
upon the ſame platform with us) have with too great a 
precipitation made a defection from the coftitution : 
Yet this is our comfort, that their alteration is not ſo 
firm, as the laws of the Medes and Perſians; for that 
thoſe whoturn'd them off, may by the ſame power bring 
them on to their old baſis again. And let Chriſt pitty, 
and help them, For certainly their preſent ſtate is 
portentous, from what may be obſerved from the pro- 
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ceedings of Providence through the whole chriſtian 


Era, unto this day. 


The Concluſion. 

I ſhall now conclude my whole eſſay, by annexing 
the joint teſtimony of. thoſe eminent men, fathers :n 
theſe churches, now in glory. viz. The Reverend Mr. 
John Higginſon, and the Reverend Mr. William Hubbard. 
And the rather becauſe Mr. Hubbard did ſome time be- 
fore his death, deſire to have their teſtimony re- print- 
ed, and live with ſome other book which it might pro- 
perly accompany. I am well ſatisfyed the foregoing 
ſubject is the moſt proper companion, their teſtimony 
could have light on, in-its travels through the world +» 
I therefore make bold to invite the ſaid teſtimony, to ſet 


out again with freſh courage, and improve its excellent 


language, together with former acceptance it found with 
the churches to ingraciate and beſpeak favour for this 
{mall treatiſe, its new allie and fellow-traveller. 

And let the holy churches (for whom thefe now ap- 
pear in joint teſtimony to confirm their divine pedigree) 
flouriſh in their ſtrength, beauty and order, after this 
triumvirate ſhall fink under the tyranny of moths, and 
human forgetfulneſs, and lye down in the houſe of ob- 
livion; where I hope the enemies of the conſtitution will 
be gotten down before them, and there faſt buried in 
their own bones and duſt. 

But leaſt any ſhould think it abſurd, that I here pro- 
duce ſuch venerable authority in way of epilogue, 
which ſhould rather in honor have been placed in the 
front of this attempt. To this I reply, that in honor 
and prudence I chuſe here to place theſe worthies. For 
you muſt note; Iam now retreating out of the field of 
battle, and I hope upon honorable terms too; and 
then the reer is the higheſt place in dignity ; fo that 
though they are bringers-up, its no diminutjon to them. 
And not only ſo, but out of prudent, coodutt ; for 
though I preſume the enemy is fairly vanquithed, yet 
ſome forlorn party may rally, and to gratity their deſ- 
pererate fortune may diſturb us, but I hope theſe 
valiant and wiſe commanders thus poſted, will ſecure 


our reer, beat back the enemy, and bring all off with 


triumph. | 
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T5 che vrdf of the goſpel, in the churches of New-En- 
gland”: Left in the hands of the churches; by the 
two moſt aged miniſters of the goſpel, yet furviving 

2 pt | 


in the country. | 
1. ABOVE lere years have paſſed away, fince 


: one of us, and above ſixty, ſince the other 
of us came into New-England, and having obtained help 
From Cod, we continue to this day. r 

We are therefore capable to make ſome compariſon, 
bet ween the condition of the churches, when they were 
firſt erocted in this country, and che condition into 
— they are now fallen, and more falling every 

1 ; Ne 

But we with, that in making this compariſon, we had 

not cauſe to take the place, and the part of thoſe oli 


men, that ſaw the young men ſbouting aloud: for joy, at 


the new temple, Ezra. 3. 12. Ancient men that had ſeen 
the firſt houſe ; when the foundation of this houſe was 
aid before their eyes, wept with à loud voice. 


2. We are under a daily expectation of our zall to 


appear before our Lord Jeſus Chriſt; and we have rea- 
ſon to be above all things concerned, that we may 
give up our account with joy unto him. That we may 


be the better able to do ſo, we judge it neceſſary for us 


to leaye in the hands of the churches, a brief teſtimony, 


to the cauſe of God, and his people in this land. And * ä 


the rather, becauſe we are ſenſible that there is ri 
and riſing among us, a number who not only forſake 
the right ways. of. the Lord, wherein theſe holy 
churches haye walked, but alſo labour to carry away as 


many athers vb chem as HAY can. 
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We are alſo informed, that many younger. men of. 
great worth, and hearty friends unto the church-Alate of 
the country, ſcarce know what interpretation to put 
upon it; but ſind it a ſenfibl® diſadvantage unto them, 
that the elder men are fo ſilent, and remiſs upon the 
manifeſt . occaſions, that call aloud for us to open our 
mouth in the cauſe of 'chnrches that we ſhould be loth 
to ſee fe unto deſtruction. Ke IS 
3. We that ſaw the perſons, who from four famous 
colonies, aſſembled in the Hnod, that agreed on our 
Platform: of Church Diſcipline, cannot forget their excel- 
lent character. They were men of great renown in the 
nation, from whence: the Laudian Perſecution exiled 
them; their learning, their holineſs, their gravity, ſtruc 
all men that kncw them with admiration. They were 
Zimothies in their houſes, Chryſaſtomes in their pulpits, 
gigi ines in their diſputations. The prayers, the ſtu- 
dies, the humble enguirzes, with which they ſaught after 
the mind of God, were as likely to proſper as any mens 
upon carth. And the ufferings wherein they were can- 
Fe hrs for the name and the truth of the Lord Jetns 
| - Chriſt, add unto the arguments which would perſwad e 
cs us, chat our gracious Lord would reward and honor 
them, with communicating much of his truth unto them. 
the famous Prightma:: hid foretold, Clarionem lucem 
a inc Solitudo dubit, &. God would yet reveal more 
of the true church-ftate unto ſome of his faithful ſer- 
vams, whom he would ſend into a wilderneſs, that he 
mitt there have communion with them. And it was 
c:incatly accompliſhed in what was done for and by 
tie men of Gow, that firſt erected churches ſor him in 
this Anerican wilderneſs. | 
e do wrerefore in the firſt place, earneſtly teſtify, That 
it any who are given to change, do riſe up to uphinge 
he well eflabiiſbed churches in this land, it will be the 
gd ity and intereſt of the churches, to examine, whether. 
th: men of tis treſpaſs, are more prayerful, more watch- 
ul, re zeabus, more patient, more heavenly, more 
wniyerfally conſcientious, and harder ſtudents, and 
better ſcholars, and more willing to be informed and 
+dviſ:d; than thoſe great and good men, who left unto 
ze churches whit they now enjoy: If they be not fo, 


I 
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it will be wiſdom for the children to forbear pulling 
down with their own hands, the houſes of God, which 
were built by their wiſer fathers, until they have better 
ſatis faction. 37 5 Ke Ani 


It is not yet forgot by ſame ſurviving ear · witneſſes of 


it, that when the Synod had finiſhed the Platform of 
Church Diſcipline, they did with an extraordinary eleva - 
tion of ſoul and voice, then ſing together, the fung of 


Moſes the ſervant of Cad, and the ſong of the Lamb, in 


the fifteenth -chapter of the Revelation : God forbid, 
that in the loſs of that holy Di/cipline, there ſhould be 
hereafter occaſion to ſing about breaking down the 
carved work of the houſes of God, with axes and ham - 
tations, | : 8 4 
4. It was a joy unto us, to Tee and read, a book 
which the reverend preſident of our college "lately 
publiſhed, under the title of The order of the goſpel,: 
profeſſed and practiſed by the churches of Chriſt in 
New-England :* A book moſt highly needful, and uſe- 
ful, and ſeaſonable, a moſt elaborate and well- com - 
poſed work; and well ſui ted unto thoſe two wortby 
deſigus; iſt. the maintaining the congregationat- 
church - diſcipline; and 2dly, the maintaining the ſweet 
ſpirit of charity and communion towards reforming 
preſbyterians, who are our united brethren. But we 
muſt here withal teſtify, that in that worthy book, there is 
nothing obtruded upon the churches, but whi.? they 
who were here, capable of : obſerving what was done 
ſixty years ago, do know to have been profefied and 
practiſed in the churches of Neu -England; (except in 
one or two) then and ever ſince, until of late, fome 
who were not then born, have ſuggeſted otherwiſe.” 
Yea, tis well known, that the churches then publickly 
maintained thoſe principles, in ſeveral judicious ai * 
courſes, which were never confuted by any men what 
ever, unto this preſent time. And we do therefore 
moſt heartily commend that book, of the order of che 
goſpel, unto the peruſal and acceptance of the churches 


mers ; or take up the eightieth pſalm for our lamen- | 


— — 


of the Lord; © 


5. It was one of the ſongs (as the Jewiſh maſters tell 
us) io the feaſt of tabernacles, Bleſſed be our you?h, 
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which have not made cur old men aſhamed But alas, we 


that are old men muft confeſs ourfelves aſtiame i, when 


we ſee after 14 mers hn ſome of our youth; He ex- 
preſſed and behaved: themſelves, and with whit ſeofft 
they have aſſaulted the order of the goſpel, in ſome 
things lately publiſhed, and ſcanered aboùt the coùn- 
try:: which have been fo far from anſwering” the ar- 


guments brought for our church order, that they have 


been by the wonderful providence of Chriſt, made uſe- 
ful to eſtabliſh the minds bf ferious chriſtians, in thoſe 
very points, which they ſee ſo weakly and ſo rudely 
oppoſed. We have taught our children in the cate- 
chiſm, called milk for babes, that there is to be a cove- 


nant of God in the churches, wherein they give up 


themſclyes, firſt unto the Lord to be his people, and 
then to the elders apd brethren of the churches to ſer 
forward the worſhip of God, and mutal edification. 
And it cannot but be grievous unto us, as well as unto 


all ſerious chriſtians, for my children of Neu-England, 
ſcornfully to yomit up their milk with ſcoffs upon that 
and other ſacred actions in our churches, too horrible 


to be repeated. | 

If they take away from us, one of the ſongs among 
theJews,they would however leave us room for dne of 
the ſighs uttered by a rabby among them; the worft 


fruit which we eat in our youth, excelled the beſt which 


we now eat in our old age, for in our days the world 
is changed. r ee d t et 
6. Toncerning all finful attempts to overturn the or- 
der of the goſpel, hitherto upheld in the churches of 
New-England, and to ſpoil that glorious work of God, 


which we have ſeen him doing, with a ſeries of remark- 


able providences, in erecting ſuch congregational 
churches in theſe ends of the earth; we would now 
therefore bear our teſtimony, that they are doubtleſs 


diſpleaſing to our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, who Walks in the 


midſt of theſe golden candleſticks, and they will prove 
bitterneſs in the latter ena... 


And this we declare with the more concern upon 


our minds, becauſe of an obſervation, ſo plain, that he 
that runs may read its. oy” 
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It is too obleryable; that hs power- of ge 
exceedingly decaying' and expiring, mathe "i 
G6hegieat'point in the decay ofthe: power "7 
is mens growing weary of the” n 
diſeipline, which is evidently calculate t6 maintain 2 | 

If that church-diſcipline were more thoroughly and = 
vigorouſly kept alive, even by thoſe that make profeſſi- | 
on of it, it might be hoped, that the Lord would ſancti- 
fy it, for the revival of i godlineſs in che land. = 

Bur if-this church-diſcipline come to be given up, | 
we think it our duty, to leave this warning with the 2 

— churches, that probably the apoſtacy will not ſtop 

| there: For the F vos ſpirir that wilt difpoſe the next ge- 

neration to change their way, in one point, will diſpo — | 

them to more, and more changes (even i in doctri 

worſhip as well as in manners) until it may be Nasal. 

the candleſtick will quickly be removed out of its — ; 
7. We do therefore humbly propoſe it, unto all the 1 

churches, as a great expedient, for the -preferyazioniof = 

| 
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our church · ſtate, that more prayer (even in whole dy 
of prayer ſer apart for that epd) with other appointed 
means, may be uſed in the churches to obtain from the 
Lord, the out-pourin of the ſpirĩt of grace on the xi- 
ſing generation. If fo rich 4 blefliug were obtained, | 
(and our heayenly Packer will give bis holy Spirn unto 
hem that aſk it) and if the riſing generation mighi he a 1 
praying, pious, devour and regenerate gencration, there | 
will cot be ſuch danger as no there i is, of their cally, | | 
iving away the precjops 10 wh their: fathers 1 
| 0 bebolging the tace of th Jeſus ChriGio. glo- = q 
8 „J left ynto them, ox of their qoting 00 inurtadeng | = 
faral to the order of, the go ſpel among * . = 
8. Now as aged Foſeph 1855 1 el Will warely 
viſit you; even {o, we the unworthy ſervanis of tha 
Lord, whoſe age bids us every day. log for death, and 
our call to that wor d, where, io be 1s by far the heſt o 
all, do conclude with our Prayers natg. Ke Tonk for, 
theſe holy churches, chat he would ſurely Tilt herd, 
and grant much of his graciqug- preſence and ſpitit ia 
the midſt of them; and raiſe up trom time to zime 
thoſe who my be happy inſtruments. of bringing dev 
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the hearts of N parents into the children, The Lord 
bleſs theſe his churches, and keep them ſtedfaſt, both 
in the faith and in the order of the goſpel, and be with 
them, as he was with their fathers, and never leave 


chem nor forſake them. 
f Ng 
WILLIAM | HUBBARD. ” 
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HAT our teſtimony to the old principles of New- 

England, may be the more diſtinctly apprehend- 
ed, we recommend unto conſideration, three pages in 
che life of Mr. John Cotton, written by his grand: ſon, 
Mir. Cotton Mather. p. 33, 34, 35. 


«© Now that the world may know, the firſt | prinel- 

ples of M- England, it muſt be known that until the 
platform of church - diſcipline, publiſhed by a ned in 

the year 1648, next unto the Bible, which was the 
profeſſed, perpetual, and only directory of theſe 
churches, they had no platform of their church govern- 5 
ment, more exact than their famous John Cotton's well 

known book of the keys; which book, endeavors to | 
lay out, thejuſt lines and bounds, of all ürch power, | 
and fo defines the matter; that as in the ſtate, there 

is a diſperſion of powers into ſeveral hands, which are 

to concur into all acts of common concernment; from 

whence ariſes the healthy conſtitution of a common- 

wealth: In like ſort, he aſſigns the powers in the chur 

unto ſeveral ſubjects, wherein the united light of "EY 

ture, and of nature, have placed Wem Wau a very fl. — 
tisfactory diſtribution. | 
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% He aſſerts, That a preſbyterated ſociety. ..- «7. /- 
faithful, hath within itſelf, a compleat power of felf-. 


reformation, or if you will, of ſelt· pre ſervation; and 


may within itſelf, manage its own choices bf officers, - 
and eenſures of delinquents. Now a ſpecial ftatute- - © ' 
law of our Lord, having excepted women and children, 

from enjoying any part of this power, he finds only _ 
elders and brethren to be the conſtituent members, 
who may act in ſuch a ſacred corporation; the elders © 
he finds the firſt ſubject entruſted with government; 


the brethren endowed with priviledge, in ſo much thar 


though the elders are to rule the church, and without 
them there can be no elections, adm ifſions, or excom- -. 
munications, and they have a negative upon the acts 


of the fraternity, as well as tis they only that have the 


power of authoritative preaching and adminiſtring the 


ſacraments : Yet the brethren have ſuch a liberty that 


without their conſent, nothing of common concern- 
ment may ke impoſed upon them. Nevertheleſs, be- 


cauſe particular chwgches of elders and brethren may 


abuſe thcir powers, with manifold miſcarriages, he afſerts -. - - 
the neceflary communion of churches in Syneds, wha -. 
have authority to determine, declare and enjoyn, ſuch _ 


things as may rectify the male-adminiſtrations, of any 
diſorders, diſſentions and confuſions of the congrega- 
tions which fall under their cognizance. But ſtill fo 
as to leave unto the particular churches themſelves, the 
formal acts, which are to be done purſuant unto the- 
advice of the council ; upon the ſcandalous and obſti- 
nate refuſal whereof, the council may determine to 
withdraw communion from them, as from thoſe who 
will not be counſelled, againſt a notorious miſmanage- 
ment of the juriſdiction which the Lord Jeſus Chriſt 
| has given them. This was the deſign of that judici- 
ous treatiſe, wherein was contained the ſubſtance of our 
church diſcipline ; and whereof we have one remarka- 


ble thing to relate as we go along. That great perſon: 
who afterwards proved one of the greateſt ſcholars, + © 


divines and writers in this age, then- under prejudices 
of converſation, ſet himſelf ro write a confutation of 
this very treatiſe, of the keys; but having made a con- 
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fiderable | progreſs | in his babe g, fuck was the 
ſtreugth 1 this en Nun book, 2 55 inſtead of. 
| confutiog i it, it e im; and this book of ihe 
| 55555 was happily ſo bleſſed of God for the eee 
ne Pix principles into the now open [ 
of this learned. man, that he ngt oply 8 in defence 
of Mt. Cot fon, but alſo © ex ſed elf to more Wn 
2 lite ſorrow and n his days, for che maintain - 
ing of thoſe principles. 7 berate, the Words 
of the Doctor (Owen, in re of the true nature 
of ſchiſm) are, This way, of impartial examining all. | 
things by the word, and laying aſide all prejudicate r 
ſpe& unto perfons, or preſent traditions, is a c 
that 1 a admopiſh-all to beware of, . CO. 
avoid the danger of being made (what they call) es. k 
Pendants. Having ſaid thus much, of that book, all 
that we ſhall add concerning it, is, That the eminent 
Mr. Rutherford himſelf, in bis treatiſe: entitled, A ſux- 
vey of the ſpiritural antichriſt, has, theſe words, Mr, 
Cotton in his treatiſe of the keys of che kingdom of 
heiven, is well ſound in our way; if he ne ven 
ſome more power to aſſemblies, and in ſome 
Points. | 
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JOHN HIGGINSON. - 
. WILLIAM HUBBARD, 


